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A STERN CHASE. 
A STORY IN THREE PARTS. 
By MRS. CASHEL HOEY. 





THE SECOND PART. 

CHAPTER VIII. AN INTRUDING FOOTSTEP. 
AN air of mild and modest revelry was 
abroad in Little Choughton. The occasion 
was a féte in honour of the marriage of 
one of the daughters of a many-acred 
squire in the neighbourhood, and the 
festivities were of a comprehensive kind, 
including dinner in the barn for all the 
old people of the parish, and tea on 
the Jawn for all the school-children. The 
wedding, which had taken place the day 
before, had caused a great stir; for Miss 
Lucy Middleton, the bride, was well known 
te all the humbler dwellers in the place as 
the best young lady anywhere, and “real 
i fricndly wi’ poor folk”, and the bridegroom 
was the eldest son of the chief magnate of 
the district, the Earl of Croome, a person- 
age whose title and wealth inspired rever- 
ence which he but rarely subjected to the 
ttest of personal observation. The heir 
lone to bring his bride to Croome Castle 
after the honeymoon; she was not to be 
ij removed from the sphere wherein she had 
\ been useful and beloved. The marriage 

was a gratifying event “all round”. 

The féte at Middleton Hall had so 
nearly emptied the little village and all the 
}adjoining region of people, that it might 
have been taken for a deserted place, but 
for its trim and comfortable air. The 
inhabitants of Little Choughton had 
seemingly gone up to the Hall, and left 
their dogs on duty, judging by the chorus 
of barks that saluted the appearance in 
the village street of a man, who looked 
about him with the mingled curiosity and 


















little shops were all closed; even the local 
chemist, who had come to Little Choughton 
quite recently, and was attempting to 
counteract the discouraging salubrity of 
the place by selling sweetstuff on an 
extensive scale, had ventured to disregard 
the possibility of somebody's wanting physic 
in a hurry, and betaken himself to the 
Hall. 

There was one door open ; it was that of 
the general utility establishment, in which 
the business of the post-office was carried 
on, amid the competing interests of grocery, 
ironmongery, stationery, butter, and bacon. 
A lanky youth in a linen apron, with a pen 
behind his ear, was leaning listlessly upon 
the rail of the desk at which the postal 
mysteries were trausacted. He was the 
victim of his employer's scruples. Mr. Ladd 
and his wife, with their children, were off # 
to the Hall, but Tom Terrett had to stay 
at home and mind the shop, in company 
with a dog, who for a chequered history 
might have vied with Mother Hubbard’s 
own. 

“It’s a good thing there’s somebody 
alive in this place,” said the stranger, as he 
first looked and then walked in at the 
open door. ‘‘ What's happened to them 
all, or is this the ordinary way of putting 
the day’s work through in these parts 1” 

Tom Terrett, besides being suffering 
under a personal grievance, did not under- 
stand sarcasm, and did not see what 
business strangers had to come to Little 
Choughton and find fault with its doings ; 
so he stared at the intrader with frank 
rudeness for a minute or so, and then said: 

“What do you want !” 

“ T want six penny stamps, and a civil 
answer to a question.” 

Mr. Tom Terrett gave his head an un- 
promising jerk, and slowly fished out the 


























j uncertainty of a stranger. The four or five | stamps. 
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“Thank you,” said the stranger, as he 
paid for them. ‘“ Now, can you tell me the 
way to a place called Lislee, near here, 
where some people of the name of Court- 
land live ?” 

“ Yes, I can,” answered Tom Terrett, as 
ungraciously as possible. ‘You turn to 
the left when you get to the church—the 
one with the ivy on it—and take the low 
road to Great Choughton ; it’s the first on 
the right. Then you'll come to Lislee 
right enough.” 

“But I have just come from Great 
Choughton. I thought Lislee was at Little 
Choughton.” 

“It’s half-way between the two,” said 
Tom Terrett, and he whistled to the ugly 
but intelligent mongrel who shared his 
duties with him, so expressively that the 
stranger felt inclined to hit him. He re- 
sisted the impulse, however, and merely 
remarking, “ What boors these country 
louts are!” he walked out of the shop. 
Mr. Tom Terrett grinned. 

“Tf I hadn’t beenaboor and a country lout, 
my fine town gentleman need not have had 
his walk for nothing. I could have told him 
that the Colonel and Mrs. Courtland are at 
the Hall, and that he won’t find anyone at 
home at Lislee. Wonder what he’s going 
there for? Doesn’t look much like one of 
the Colonel’s visitors.” 

Nor did he. As he plodded back along 
a road parallel to that by which he had 
come, he bore no resemblance to the pros- 
perous-looking people who visit at country 
houses in the autumn. He was certainly 
several degrees above the tramp in appear- 
ance, but he was equally far removed from 
the gentleman. Still, there was some- 
thing about him that would have rendered 
it more reasonable to describe him as a 
gentleman than as atramp. His clothes 
were much worn and ill-assorted, but they 
were well-cut, and of good material ; his 
hat was the least shabby of all the articles 
of his costume; his boots were not of a 
common make ; and, beside these marks, 
the man had the bearing of a condition of 
life superior to his present circumstances. 
In his gait, in the carriage of his head, 
there was something that indicated good 
breeding, and contradicted the shabbiness 
of his dress, The man was good-looking, 
too, so far as a well-made figure and well- 
cut features can constitute good looks—for 
those he possessed ; but the expression of 
his face was dark and sinister, and the 
coarse, hard stamp of a life of dissipation 
und self-indulgence was upon it. No 








child, no dog, would have gone spon- 
taneously to this man, whose small, black 
eyes, whose thin-lipped, sneering mouth, 
spoke so eloquently of craft and pitiless- 
ness to those infallible intelligences. It 
was not easy to tell his age at first 
sight. In this respect, also, his appear- 
ance was contradictory. His erect and 
active figure proclaimed him still young, 
and in the dark hair that curled crisply all 
over his head there was nota thread of 
white; but the face had none of the 
freshness, openness, or carelessness of early 
manhood. The skin was dry and yellow, 
the lips were a dark red, the close-set eyes 
had wrinkles in their corners. And there 
was an habitual contraction of the high but 
narrow brow, which told of a long course 
of discontent, a standing quarrel with life. 

The man walked back towards Great 
Choughton at a steady pace, and all the 
time his brow was never unbent. He 
was evidently pursuing intently some 
troublesome thought, and entirely in- 
different to the scene of summer loveliness 
around him, After some time he came 
to a point at which the road divided 
into two, and a boundary-stone set in the 
hedgerow intimated that here Little 
Choughton ended and Great Choughton 
began. He paused, trying to recall the 
grudging directions of the lout in the village 
post-office. Looking downwards he saw a 
railway-crossing and shed at some distance, 
and, beyond it, on the ascent, a rich plan- 
tation and a line of roofs. 

“This must be the place,” he said to 
himself; ‘and there will be a short cut by 
that road. The entrance will be a good 
way off yet by the high-road.” 

He struck into the lower path, came to 
the railway-crossing, and, on the other side, 
found hinnself in a lane with trimly-clipped 
hedges. Presently he stopped at a strong 
wooden gate,with “ Lislee—Back Entrance” 
painted upon it, and, having passed through, 
he came to the path which led, by way of 
the stables and general out - buildings, 
whose roofs he had seen from the dividing 
point of the high-road, to a garden 
entrance, and a belt of trees which 
enclosed the place on two sides. 

Hitherto, his course had been totally 
uninterrupted. He had seen no one at 
the railway-crossing, no one in the lane. 
The gate was fastened only by a latch, and 
yielded to a touch. Sheep and cows were 
in the fields, but the only men within 
sight were at a distance, working with 
pickaxes on the iron way. 
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“Quiet enough,” he muttered ; ‘‘ might 
be the wood of the Sleeping Beauty. 
Nobody to ask my way of; but I suppose 
I shall find it.” 

He stopped to take a scrap of paper 
from his breast-pocket, look at it atten- 
tively, glance around him, and replace it, 
Resuming his course, he passed in front of 
the stables, and here a large dog came 
fiercely enough out of his kennel and 
barked at him, straining on his chain ; but 
no one came to window or door to see what 
was the matter, and, shaking his fist at the 
dog, the man went on. Above the stables the 
road curved, so that they were immediately 
out of sight, and, at a short distance, a 
very pretty scene presented itself. In the 
middle was the smooth, white road, on one 
side of it a luxuriant shrubbery masking 
the long garden-wall, on the other, in a 
semi-circular sweep of greensward, with 
flower-beds all ablaze with early blossoms, 
facing the garden-gate, and backed by the 
fringe of the great plantation, stood the 
cottage which Lilias had admired so much, 
when she first saw her little estate, seven 
years before this summer day. 

A bird was twittering and hopping in a 
cage hung in the little porch ; a few pots 
of flowers were placed on the strip of 
white pebbles laid down before the front 
of the cottage; the long casement on the 
left of the door was hooked back to the 
wall, and the sweet air freely entered at 
the open space which served as a frame 
to a striking picture. 

A large, comfortable armchair, covered 
with an old-fashioned chintz, and well 
provided with pillows, was set close to the 
little balcony, which was bounded by a 
white wooden rail. On a table close by 
were several books, a writing-desk, a large 
fan, and a melancholy array of chemist’s 
bottles, with a medicine-glass, telling of 
illness there, as plainly as the fragile 
figure half hidden in the great chair; the 
weary head laid back upon the pillows; 
the thin, transparent hands folded on the 
white morning-dress, 

These told the story with an appalling 
distinctness, and hinted of its end with 
directness not to be misunderstood or 
diverted. The woman sitting there in the 


summer sunshine, looking on so fair a 
scene, so peaceful, so full of the promise 
and the joy of life, was dying—not to-day, or 
to-morrow, or possibly for many morrows, 
but surely, and she was still young, 
The impress of disease and suffering which 
was set upon her, the shadow of death 








which hovered near, could not efface 
that fact. Her twenty-four years of life 
put forth their touching protest against 
her doom. The attenuation of her frame 
had not destroyed its grace; the starry 
lustre of her large black eyes was not 
dimmed; and the masses of rich dark hair 
which crowned the shapely head were not 
thinned, or, if they were, the loss was of 
no account to such luxuriance. The dewy 
fulness was indeed gone from the coral 
lips, and but a slight tinge of red now 
marked itself across the pearly teeth ; but 
the beautiful shape, the delicate oval of 
the face, remained the same ; and the skin, 
from which its varying carnation tints were 
gone for ever, was still soft and clear, while 
the spot of fixed colour upon each cheek 
had a strange and threatening beauty. 

She was alone, and so complete was the 
stillness in the house that the twittering 
and hopping of the bird in its cage in the 
porch sounded loud and importunate. She 
had been writing on a blotting-book laid 
on her lap, and had just put this away, 
with the sheets of paper she had filled 
between its leaves, and was resting from 
an occupation which had tired her much, 
The blotting-book lay on her desk, and as 
she rested her head on the pillows, her 
eyes were turned towards it with a look 
which was, no doubt, addressed to the 
idea in her mind, but seemed to fasten 
with loathing on the senseless object. 

“T wish I could have finished it,” she 
said to herself, audibly, and in a strange 
language ; ‘“‘I wish I could have finished 
it! But to-morrow, perhaps—to-morrow.” 
And then the wistful gaze which may so 
commonly be seen in the eyes of the dying, 
when they are thinking of time, came into 
hers. ‘I shall be able to rest when that 
is done,” she murmured, “and to leave it 
all to Him who raised up such friends for 
me and for her. A little while—the good 
doctor said it could be only a little while. 
Ah, how glad I shall be! And how terribly 
afraid to die I once was! In the earth- 
quake, and in the storm, I was so cowardly ; 
but Iam not afraid now, and I am very 

lad.” 

. She raised herself, drew the writing-desk 
close to her, and, lifting the lid of the 
lower compartment, she looked into it for 
a minute or two. It contained only a few 
papers, and a small flat box, formed of the 
darkest, clearest tortoiseshell, with mount- 
ings and feet of gold, very finely worked. 
She set the box upon her knee, and 
opened it. 
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“Of all they made it possible for me to 
do,” she murmured, “I think oftenest of 
this. To get this back for me before it 
was hopelessly gone—oh, that was good! 
What had I not suffered before I parted 
with it—my God, what had I not suffered! ” 

She closed her eyes with a heavy sigh ; 
she was too weak to bear the recollection 
of past pain. A faint sound caught her 
ear ; it was like a footstep. She sat up 
and listened, but the sound was not 
repeated. 


Tt was fancy,” she said, and began to | 


empty the box of its contents. 

First she took out a small roll of cotton- 
wool, in which a comb, set with pearls, was 
wrapped. At this she looked long, like 
one revolving old memories ; then, with a 
sudden movement, placed it in the folds of 
her rich dark hair. The next object she 
took out was a rare and costly one—a 
rosary composed of carved coral, with the 
decades marked by large golden beads, and 
a pendent crucifix of pure gold. At this, 
too, she gazed fixedly, raising her arm, with 
the elbow resting upon the table, and 
letting the beads hang from her curved 
hand. 

“T must say good-bye to these to-day,” 
she said, still murmuring audibly to herself, 
in a strange tongue. “I must make them 
into a parcel, and seal it up, and give it to 
these good people to keep for the child. 
When this is done, and the paper is 
finished, there will be nothing but rest 
until I goto my dead. I will say good-bye 
to these things now.” 

The rosary swayed in her feeble hand ; 
she let it drop into her lap, where its coral 
and gold formed a spot of rich colour 
upon her white dress. Again a sound, 
like a footstep, caught her ear, and again 
she listened. It was not repeated this time 
either, but now she did not take it for 
fancy ; she was quite sure that she had heard 
an actual step. Secluded as the cottage 
was, there was nothing alarming in the fact 
of someone being near it ; people from the 
house, the gardens, the stables, constantly 
passed it, but this was an exceptional day. 
A general holiday had been granted to 
Colonel Courtland’s people, and they were 
all gone off to the féte at Middleton Hall. 
In the cottage at that moment were only 
the invalid and a young girl, whom she 
was to summon at need by a hand-bell, and 
who would be more alarmed than she herself 
at the idea of a stranger lurking about the 
premises. A sudden consciousness of her 
loneliness and helplessness shook the sick 





woman with terror—only a minute before, 
how salutary and dear the solitude had 
been! The girl would be terrified, too, no 
doubt, but she must call her; she could 
not be alone another minute. She glanced 
at the open window, looked round for the 
hand-bell, and, finding it out of reach, 
stood up. It was only on the far end of 
the table, three steps away, but the first of 
those steps was beyond her power; the 
frightful beating of her heart, which heaved 
and shook her dress, arrested her ; she 
caught the edge of the table and held 
herself up by it for a few moments, then 
she sank into her chair breathless and 
giddy. The coral-and-gold rosary had fallen 
on the floor. 

The sound once more! A stealthy foot- 
step beyond all doubt, and now close to 
the casement. She strove to call out, to 
ask who was there, but strove in vain; 
that awful gallop of her heart rendered her 
dumb, as well as motionless ; it was strange 
that she should have heard the stealing 
sound outside, with the rush of it in her 
ears and brain. 

Two more of the stealthy footsteps, and 
a figure stands before the little balcony, a 
hand grips the wooden rail, and the terri- 
fied woman sees a man looking at her from 
an undefended distance of about four feet. 

She does not scream or try to rise and 
fly, though the insolence of his attitude 
would naturally prompt her to do so ; she 
simply sits there, dead silent, with one | 
hand clenched over her heart, the other, 
which is strangely tinged with streaks of 
purple, hanging by her side. Pale as it 
was before, every vestige of colour now 
fades from her face, and the light is 
quenched in the starry, dark eyes by sheer 
terror. 

Without a word, the man who that day 
had asked his way to Lislee at Little 
Choughton, steps over the rail into the 
balcony, and stooping low, enters the room. 
With instantaneous quickness his eye 
marks two objects — the coral-and-gold 
rosary on the floor, and the handbell, out 
of reach. 

He bends over the woman, looks closely 
into her distended eyes, and at her ashy 
face, lifts up her heavy hands, and 
narrowly observes their colour. He knows 
that she is not senseless, but he is not sure 
that she is not dying, and he looks for a 
restorative among the medicines on the 
table. He finds a bottle of sal-volatile, 
mixes a dose carefully, and holding the 
glass to her lips, says : 
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“ Take this.” 

She makes neither movement nor reply, 
nor any effort to unclose her lips.) Now 
he can hear the fearful beating of her 
heart, and feels as he leans over her how 
she is shaken by it. 

“Don’t be so frightened,” he says, 
speaking very slowly and distinctly close to 
her ear ; “ I have not come to take you away, 
or to do any harm to you or the child 
either. I only want to speak to you ona 
matter of importance, and then I shall 
go away. So don’t be alarmed ; but try 
to command yourself. I think you un- 
derstand me. The sooner you can recover 
yourself, and hear what I have to say, 
the sooner you will be rid of me, and if 
you are wise, it will be for ever this time. 
Come, are you any better now ?” 

She heard him; he thought she also 
comprehended his words, but she did not 
make the slightest attempt to speak. A 
deep fiush succeeded for a moment to 
the ashy paleness of her face, but it sub- 
sided ; the fixity of her countenance was 
unchanged. The man put his hand under 
her chin, and pressed his thumb upon 
the lower jaw, forcing her mouth open; 
thus he got her to swallow a little of 
the sal-volatile. He watched for the effect 
of the restorative with desperate im- 
patience. He had carefully reconnoitred 
the back of the cottage, and he knew that 
the girl, assiduously reading a story-book 
at the window of the little kitchen, was the 
only person, besides the sick woman, on 
the premises; but the story might come to 
an end, and the girl might think it well to 
come and look after the patient. 

At length he saw the pinched nostrils 
heave, and he heard a deep sigh, then 
another, and a third. He had laid the 
heavy, passive hands in the sick woman’s 
lap, and they moved slightly with a little 
quiver that passed over her whole frame. 

“ That’s well,” he said; ‘ you will soon 
be better, and able to attend to me. If I 
had known you were ill I shouldn’t have 
frightened you; but I thought it was just 
as likely as not you might make a difficulty 
about seeing me, and so I took advantage 
of the open window, and nobody’s being 
about.” 

He was standing by the head of the 
chair now, and, though still stooping, was 
not so close to her. A corner of the pillow, 
against which her head had gradually sub- 
sided, hid all but her hair from him. He 
noted, while he was speaking to her, the 
pearl-set comb amid the dark braids. 





“Try now,” he went on, “to sit up and 
attend to me. You'll be glad of it—I swear 
to you, for your own sake and the child’s, 
and I only want for myself a fair share of 
the advantage of what I’ve found out. 
Take a little more of this.” 

Once more he bent over her, and put the 
glass to her lips, but he withdrew it almost 
immediately, and set it down on the table 
with a curious quietness. Then he took 
the sick woman’s face between his hands 
and studied it, dread and reluctance show- 
ing themselves in his own countenance. 
Muttering something to himself, he released 
the changeless face, and, kneeling upon the 
ground, listened, with his ear close to the 
heart which had been labouring so heavily, 
for several minutes. Then he rose trom 
his knees, and stood stock still in a 
momentary bewilderment. 

Recovering himself after a little, the 
man began to make a rapid and noiseless, 
but very complete search of the room. It 
was neatly and prettily furnished, and 
some toys lay scattered about. It had 
but little of the ordinary appearance of an 
invalid’s sitting-room ; an open piano filled 
a niche on one side of the fireplace ; and 
an embroidery-frame, with an unfinished 
piece of work in it, carefully wrapped in 
muslin, occupied the other. There was a 
bookcase with drawers and a cabinet 
between the windows, and the intruder 
searched the latter with the greatest 
care. The room had two doors; he 
opened these, and discovered that one ied 
into the invalid’s bedroom, the other into 
a passage communicating with the kitchen 
by a short flight of stairs. Leaving both 
doors ajar he pursued his task, but ap- 
parently without avail, for he removed 
nothing, but replaced everything exactly 
as he found it. At last he heard a step on 
the stairs, and, swiftly shutting the door 
which communicated with the passage, he 
slipped into the bedroom and waited. 

The girl had come up from the kitchen 
to look after the invalid, and she entered 
the room without knocking. 

“Did you want anything, ma’am ?” she 
said, advancing a little. ‘‘Eh! she’s asleep; 
I mustn’t disturb her.” And the girl went 
away as noiselessly as she could with her 
country-made shoes, 

The man came out of the bedroom, still 
empty-handed, and approached the table, 
betraying hesitation for the first time since 
his search began. The changeless face 
was turned towards him; he took up a 
handkerchief that lay on the table, and 
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covered it. The open desk with the blot- 
ting-book upon it then received his serious 
attention. He eagerly searched the former, 
and seized on the sheets of paper covered 
with writing in the latter, muttering to 
himself : 

“Success or failure lies here.” 

That would have been a strange sight, had 
there been anyone to behold it ; the stony, 
resolute-looking man, standing by the open 
window, and reading sheet after sheet of 
the writing of the hand that lay so still, 
with the purple streaks upon it, in the lap 
of the motionless figure. He read on and 
on, with sometimes a frown and sometimes 
a muttered curse, until he came toa certain 
passage, at which he turned to the table 
again, and lifting the upper flap of the 
desk, felt for and found the spring of a 
secret drawer—evidently by directions con- 
tained in the document. In the drawer 
was a small sealed packet. This he stowed 
away in a breast-pocket, and presently, 
having come to the end of the writing, he 
folded up the sheets, and placed them in 
the same receptacle. He looked curiously 
at the tortoiseshell box, and then, with a 
queer expression, that was half a smile and 
half a sneer, he picked up the coral-and-gold 
rosary, and drew the pearl-set comb out of 
the woman’s beautiful dark hair. 

“They had better find these things in 
order when I claim them,” he said to him- 
self as he replaced them in the box, and 
restored it to its place in the desk. 

Then he stepped gently over the rail of 
the balcony, and after one swift glance 
around, which satisfied him that the soli- 
tude of the place was unbroken, he walked 
back as rapidly as he could, past the stables 
to the back entrance to Lislee, and regained 
with all possible speed the high-road to 
Little Choughton, 

Mr. Tom Terrett was in considerably 
improved spirits at about seven o'clock 
that evening. People were beginning to 
straggle back from the féte at Middleton 
Hall, and as some of the old people, who 
had dined, were tired, and some of the 
school-children, who had “‘tea’d”, were cross, 
he was not so severely gnawed by jealousy 
as in the morning, when their hopes and 
anticipations were high. When, therefore, 
the same man who had bought sixpence- 
worth of stamps from him in the early part 
of the day, and “ cheeked” him over the 
transaction, again presented himself—this 
time at the provision-counter—Tom recog- 
nised him with only a moderately sulky 
nod. But the man seemed to have some- 





thing to say to Tom, and to be especially 
desirous of saying it in the hearing of 
three or four persons who had come in to 
purchase some small wares before closing- 
time. 

“T say, young joker,” he called out 
angrily, “what do you mean by sending a 
tired traveller off on a fool’s errand, when 
he asks you a civil question—eh? Do you 
hear?” 

‘“What—what is all this?” enquired 
Tom’s employer, Mr. Ladd, who had just 
come in at a side-door, and now advanced 
to the counter. 

“Why, this is it,” said the stranger. 
“This young man of yours sent me three 
or four miles to the other side of Little 
Choughton, to look for a place called Lislee, 
belonging to a Colonel Courtland, and now 
I’ve just had to tramp back here and lost 
a day over it.” 

“ Lislee?” said Mr. Ladd civilly, but 
darting a fierce look at Tom Terrett; 
“ that’s not far off, sir. You had only to 
turn to the right, up by the church.” 

“Right? You told me to the left.” 

“ No, I didn’t,” said Tom; “ I said——” 

“ Well, well, never mind,” said the 
stranger, suddenly mollified. ‘‘ Whatever 
you said, I did turn to the left, and went 
on and on, I don’t know where, and 
now I certainly sha’n’t get to Lislee to- 
night.” 

“You would not see Colonel Courtland 
if you did,” said Mr. Ladd ; “ he and Mrs. 
Courtland and Mr. Julian are among the 
staying company at the Hall.” 

Nevertheless, two hours later that even- 
ing, the stranger, tranquilly smoking his 
pipe at the window of the Goat Tavern, 
saw a carriage pass, which he was told was 
Colonel Courtland’s. 

“And the Colonel’s in it,” added his 
informant, who was Tom Terrett himself. 
“ There’s something up at Lislee, and he’s 
been sent for.” 





FOOTBALL, NEW AND OLD. 


LIGHTING up the dreary winter land- 
scape of suburban fields, where half-finished 
houses and grim-looking railway embank- 
ments show dimly through the foggy air, 
the bright parti-coloured garments of a knot 
of young fellows disporting upon the sloppy 
mead are flashing here and there as blue 
and white, or red and yellow, or black and 
brickdust twine and mingle, hustle and 
scrimmage in eager contention for some 
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generally invisible object. It is needless 
to say that these young men in demoniac 
costume are engaged in a match of football. 
But it is difficult for an uninitiated spec- 
tator to follow the fortunes of the game, 
which, indeed, takes a widely differing 
character according to the rules under 
which it is played. 

There is no denying, however, the 
general popularity of the game, or its 
sudden rise into importance. Not only in 
suburban London, but far and wide over 
the whole country are football clubs coming 
to the front, as affording the best athletic 
recreation for the winter months. North 
calls to South, and challenges it for the con- 
test ; Hibernia and the Heart of Midlothian 
hack each other in a friendly way, and kick 
their goals, surrounded by thousands of spec- 
tators, under the shadow of Auld Reekie. 
North Wales plays Lancashire, and York- 
shire plays the world, while Kent kicks 
Clapham, and Clapham fetaliates on 
Middlesex in general. Then there are 
challenge-shields to be won and defended, 
Association Cups for which innumerable 
clubs contend, while nearly every county 
offers a champion trophy. 

Our young men come home bruised and 
maimed from these glorious contests, but 
return again to the charge with bull-dog 
pertinacity. Young Ruby goes limping to 
his office. He would stay away for a 
month under a less grievous casualty, but 
the indignant governor has begun to put 
his foot down against the obnoxious game, 
Bank directors meditate a memorandum 
cautioning employés that football casualties 
will be dealt with on the principle “no 
pay till cured ”, and Paterfamilias vows that 
the charges in the family doctor’s bill for 
Tom’s plaisters and bandages shall be 
docked from that young football-player’s 
pocket-money. 

There is a good deal, however, to be 
said for a game which strengthens the 
thews and sinews, and inspires a contempt 
for danger, and a temper that will stand 
the roughest treatment with equanimity. 
If, as Wellington is reported to have said, 
the victories of the Peninsula were won in 
the playing-fields of Eton, we may ascribe 
a fair share of the credit to football. 

The football of to-day is a revival, and 
not, like cricket, the result of a gradual 
development and growth within times 
comparatively recent. The ancient village 
game went out with fairs, feasts, and 
merry-making in general, with cock-fight- 
ing and bull-baiting, and with the rough 





and rude sports of our ancestors—only to 
be kept alive in our public-schools where 
the traditions and time-honoured customs 
of boyhood have held their ground against 
the changing opinions of the outside world. 

If we seek the origin of the game, we 
shall have to go back to the youth of the 
world. A bladder fastened by a morsel of 
sinew was, no doubt, kicked about by the 
boys whose fathers dwelt in caves, and 
slew the bear and hyzna with flint-tipped 
arrows; and you will find the early 
method of play sporadically revived on 
some village-green, when, at Shrovetide or 
Whitsuntide, some mysterious influence sets 
all the village urchins to kick and shout in 
temporary madness. And in the same way 
the youth of old Greece, tired with the 
exercises of the gymnasium, would kick 
about the distended bladder, and drive 
it through the streets. Indeed the game 
was universal—never encouraged by grave 
and reverend seniors, but always dear to 
the heart of youth. 

In old England, village contended against 
village, and the open commons between 
them were the scene of furious contests, in 
which the goal was the parish church or 
the village stocks ; while in the towns and 
cities the game was played with equal 
fervour. Fitzstephen, the monk of Canter- 
bury, whose glowing description of the 
delights of London excites a feeling of envy 
in the reader of the present day, tells us how 
the citizens spent Shrovetide with Miracle 
and Passion plays and cock-fighting in the 
morning, while after dinner the young men 
played football. In Normandy, which 
retained many of its ancient ways long 
after the Revolution, and even to within 
living memory, football was the most 
vigorous of these survivals, and a descrip- 
tion of the customs of the game is not 
without a fine archaic flavour. The country 
about the valley of the river Dives, from 
the estuary of which it will be remembered 
that William the Conqueror sailed for the 
invasion of England, was the latest scene 
of combat. There the football was called 
“la soule”, and consisted of a ball of wool, 
in which was enclosed some pieces of silver. 
He who was married the last before Lent 
threw the ball, from the foot of the church- 
yard cross as high as possible above the 
church. All the players rushed to catch 
it, and he who was fortunate enough to 
hold the ball, darted away with it, pursued 
and impeded by the rest. Before he could 
claim the ball and its contents as his own, 
he must carry it through three parishes, 
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and if he were collared, and the ball taken 
from him, it was started again in the same 
way as at first. In this rude play will be 
seen the rudimentary features of the 
Rugby game, where carrying the ball and 
the scrimmage are salient features. 

A second variety of football is shadowed 
in the customs of another department of 
the old Norman country. In the depart- 
ment of Orne things pass otherwise. ‘La 
soule ” is filled with hay, and is half a foot 
in diameter. On the last day of Carnival 
the inhabitants of many parishes meet at 
the bourg of Tinchebray. They form in 
groups about a circle, in the centre of which 
the ball is launched forth. At once a 
terrible mélée begins, in which each parish 
tries to conquer in order to drive the ball 
into its own territory. The struggle only 
ceases when the ball has crossed the thres- 
hold of aninhabited house. In the contest 
broken limbs are not uncommon, and some 
of the players have even been left for 
dead. 

And the football matches of Tinchebray 
curiously illustrate the second great branch 
of the game. For here the ball is kicked 
and never carried, and the lintel of the 
doorway represents the goal with its top 
bar, under which, and not over, as in the 
Rugby game, the ball is kicked. 

But here is an extract from a newspaper 
of a year or so ago, which shows how 
generally diffused are these old football 
customs: “One of the most peculiar and 
ancient of the New Year celebrations is 
that held in the cathedral at Kirkwall, in 
the Orkneys. The inhabitants, according 
to old Norse customs, divide into two 
sections, and meet at the Market Cross to 
have a general game at football. All 
living about the cathedral play to get the 
ball to the country district, those residing 
below the cathedral fighting to take it to 
the sea, the whole game being played 
through the principal streets of the town, 
and hundreds of players of all grades of 
society often take part in the game.” 

The custom may have been old Norse, 
but it was Gaelic, too—yes, and Welsh as 
well, for the Cymry were inveterate foot- 
ball players at one time—in fact, till reli- 
gious movements in the last century extin- 
guished most of the old customs and de- 
lightful superstitions. The district of 
Cemaes, in Pembrokeshire, was especially 
famous for the game, which was there 
called Knappan, “ both rare to see, trouble- 
some to describe, and painful to practise,” 
as an old writer describes it. In this case 








the ball was of wood, boiled in tallow, and 
was the mark of perhaps a thousand or 
more eager combatants. Parish played 
against parish, hundred against hundred, 
and sometimes county against county. 

The writer had once the good fortune to 
witness one of the last of these village tour- 
naments. It was on a wild and desolate 
plateau, in the then lonely region which 
lies between the pleasant vales of Festiniog 
and of Dolgelly—a district where the in- 
habitants had preserved, in their isolation, 
many traits of the old Welsh habits which 
had died out in more frequented districts. 
A long, straight road, laid out with Roman 
directness, showed the traveller four or five 
miles of his dreary route in one long, white 
strip before him. It was a district of stone 
walls and craggy pastures, with streams 
running from the great peat bogs, and with 
hardly a bush or tree to break the force of 
the wind for miles and miles, On one side, 
a gloomy pass, inaccessible for wheeled- 
vehicles, led to the region of the seashore, 
and justified its sonorous Welsh name, sig- 
nifying the Gate of Ardudwy. It was a 
gate that took a long time to open as you 
drove along the lonely road; and when 
it was once open, and the great gap among 
the hills was fairly outlined against the 
stormy western sky, then to get it closed 
again seemed an equally arduous task. For 
not till the gap had ceased to show in that 
stern barrier of rugged hills, did the road 
begin to descend into the valley, where 
there was shelter from the biting wind 
and some chance of obtaining shelter and 
refreshment. 

In passing through the midst of this 
sequestered region towards the end of 
a short winter’s day, the writer beheld 
a scene that made him rub his eyes and 
wonder whether he were not under the 
dominion of the fantastic spirits of the 
hills and fells. The neighbourhood had 
some repute in the way of the supernatural ; 
and a Roman road stretching across the 
wild, and sundry cairns and tumuli that 
looked down upon the scene, added to 
its eerie reputation. And you might 
have thought yourself the spectator of 
some fierce tribal battle, as, drawn up in 
two opposing bodies, several hundreds of 
fierce and wild-looking men bore down 
upon each other with shrill cries. They 
met in the charge and mingled inextri- 
cably with each other, the whole mass 
swayed to and fro, and struggled and 
fought in the fierce mélée. Women ran 
about on the outskirts of the battle, and 
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encouraged or dismayed the combatants 
with their cries, while men on horseback 
watched the progress of the contest, and 
gave directions to the field as the fight 
inclined this way or that. 

Well, this was only a friendly game of 
football, after all, it appeared, between the 
upper half of the parish and the lower ; 
but after seeing that, one could realise 
what a Welsh raid might have been in the 
ancient days when Llewellyn led the van 
or old Glendower. 

Then there was the Cornish game, which 
somewhat resembled the Welsh, but where 
the ball was oftener thrown than kicked, 
and which was called Hurling. A game 
fuil of the policies of war, as Carew has it, 
but which he cannot otherwise recommend. 

Indeed, the studious and learned gene- 
rally have little to say in favour of foot- 
ball. ‘Meeter for laming than making 
able the users thereof,” says the English 
Solomon —or rather the Scotch, with 
apologies to our friends north of the Tweed 
—in his Basilikon Doron. And Shake- 
speare, with one allusion to base football- 
players, seems rather to hold the game at 
arm’s-length. 

But, then, football is not intended for 
the wise and prudent. Gather ye kicks and 
bruises while ye may, we say to the rising 
generation, and feel a pride in suffering 
along with the heroes of this ancient sport. 














PADDY’S ROUGHIE. 
A LEGEND OF DONEGAL. 

TOWARDS the end of the last century, a 
little village in the County Donegal, called 
Cloughfin, is said to have been the scene 
of certain supernatural events which read 
very much like a German legend of the 
Middle Ages. These curious circumstances 
were related to the present writer by an 
old nurse, one of a past generation, who 
had been a young girl, living with her 
parents at Cloughfin, when they took 
place. 

When the younger children in our 
nursery were put to bed, the elder ones 
were wont to draw their stools close to old 
Mary’s side, and listen, with awe-stricken 
countenances and wide-open eyes, to the 
story of ‘ Paddy’s Roughie”, which was 
certainly stronger mental food than either 
Cinderella or Jack the Giant-killer. 

The townland of Cloughfin was in the 
hands of tenant-farmers, named Fleming ; 
and their farmhouse, surrounded by its 
Offices and cottier-houses, formed the 


village or “town” of Cloughfin. At the 
commencement of the story the family con- 
sisted of three brothers, stalwart, intel- 
ligent young men, called Joe, William, and 
James. Joe had just succeeded his father 
in the farm, and was engaged to be 
married. William and James were printers, 
one in Strabane and the other in Derry. 
Unusually intelligent, the young printers 
enjoyed to the utmost their abundant 
means of access to books, and having 
educated themselves as few young men in 
their station were educated in those days 
of hedge-schoolmasters, they continued to 
make large use of their opportunities, and 
spent every spare moment in reading. But 
their studiousness was a source of grief to 
their good minister and all their friends, 
when it became known that books of a 
sceptical tendency formed their chief 
study. 

Joe Fleming, who shared his brothers’ 
love of reading, was supplied by them with 
these works on their arrival at Cloughfin 
each Saturday evening; and the three 
young men usually spent the Sunday—the 
“Sabbath ”, as Presbyterians still call the 
sacred day—in ungodly studies, to the 
unfeigned horror of the Rev. Mr. Cairnes 
and his entire congregation. ‘“‘A mis- 
believer!” Name of horror in orthodox 
Ulster—indeed, in Ireland generally— 
where the people believe too much, rather 
than too little But a “misbeliever” 
in Monreagh congregation—not a mile 
distant from the meeting - house—this, 
indeed, was awful ! 

The bride-elect, who still lived with her 
parents on the adjoining farm, the cottiers 
and their families, and the two maid- 
servants at Cloughfin farmhouse, were as 
much horrified as the minister could be. 
None approved except the old _ shoe- 
maker, Paddy Gorman, a clever scoffer of 
indifferent character, who had never been 
known to darken the door of church, 
meeting, or chapel. Months passed thus. 
Sarah McPherson loved her betrothed, 
and could not give him up. Her con- 
science said ‘‘ Nay”, while her heart said 
“Yea”. The heart was listened to, and 
she became Joe Fleming’s wife ; but she 
had no power to win him back to the fold. 
He, and his brothers, and old Paddy 
Gorman still continued to meet in the 
farmhouse kitchen on Sunday afternoons, 
to discuss their infidel views and read their 
wicked books. The neighbours expected 
to see a direct judgment from heaven fall 








upon their guilty heads, 
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One summer day a fearful rumour 
reached Cloughfin that William Fleming 
was dead. It turned out to be true. He 
had been drowned while bathing in the 
Foyle, near Strabane. The brothers grieved 
deeply —the more deeply because they 
were in doubt whether he had a soul, and 
had nearly brought themselves to believe 
death to be annihilation, And their rela- 
tives and neighbours, to whom God and 
judgment, heaven and hell, were intense 
and awful certainties—how did they grieve? 

About a mile and a half from Cloughfin 
lies the churchyard where all the Flemings 
were buried, and thither were William’s 
remains carried. And now comes the part 
of the story which always filled Nurse Mary’s 
young audience with the deepest horror. 

The sexton, living in a cottage close to 
the churchyard-gate, saw, on the night 
after the funeral, a large black dog lying 
upon the new-made grave, and tearing up 
the earth. The grave was re-sodded in 
the morning, but, on the next night, the 
same thing happened. The sexton was 
awakened by howling, and, as the nights 
were then very bright, the moon being at 
the full, he plainly saw the same great 
black dog stretched upon the grave, and 
tearing savagely at it. 

Too much terrified to venture forth, the 
superstitious man lay trembling until 
morning. He confided the matter to the 
dead man’s sorrowing brothers, and it 
gradually crept out and became known 
throughout the neighbourhood. Besides, 
other watchers saw the ill-omened dog, 
and tried in vain to drive him away. 
Each night the grave was torn up, and 
each day re-made; and after some days, 
Joe Fleming, unable to endure the gossip 
of the country, had it built up with heavy 
masonry, and laid a massive stone upon it. 

From that time the sexton was no 
longer disturbed, but the inhabitants of 
Cloughfin were in a state of abject terror, 
for the black dog seemed to have taken 
up his abode there. Sarah Fleming was 
frequently terrified by unaccountable 
noises. She was a brave and good young 
woman, and she prayed only the more 
earnestly for her husband and herself, and 
read her Bible and Psalm-book—her only 
books—the oftener; but the mysterious 
sounds went on. The two servants— 
Jane Hegarty and Peggy Crawford—were 


run across the kitchen, and disappear in a 
dark corner near the pantry. 

“ Holy Mary an’ a’ the saints preserve 
us!” cried the Roman Catholic, fingering 
her beads with trembling hands. 

“The Lord save us an’ defend us!” 
exclaimed the Presbyterian. 

“Tt’s them wicked books that the 
master’s aye reading when he gets the 
mistress’s back turned,” said one to the 
other. “It’s them, sure enough, that’s 
bringing a curse upon the place.” 

Just then steps were heard at the door, 
and Andy, the ploughman, came in. 

“ Good-evening, girls,” said he, drawing 
a stool to the fire. ‘‘ Where’s the mis- 
tress }” 

“ She’s in the room upstairs, Andy.” 

Andy smoked in silence for some time. 
At length he shook the ashes out of his 
pipe, and nodded his head slowly. 

“‘He’s afoot the night,” said he mys- 
teriously. 

* Aye, that he is,” cried the servants. 
“But what did you see, Andy ?” 

“ T seen something like a horse wi’ three 
legs in the wee lane, an’ it passed me an’ 
went round the barn, and into Paddy’s 
yard,” 

The women listened breathlessly, and 
then related their own experiences. 

“Has the master seen him yet ?” 

“Him? Na, na; he doesna believe in 
them things,” opined Peggy. 

“ Hell be brought to believe in them 
then, girls, or my name’s not Andy 
Jamieson. It’s my firm belief that the 
Evil One is given power here for a judg- 
ment on the place; and it’s like enough 
he'll be allowed to stop wi’ us till the bad, 
misbelieving books is put away out o’ this. 
Who'll speak to the master before Cloughfin 
is destroyed like the Cities of the Plain, for 
the wickedness that is therein? Sure, sure, 
the master has had warning enough! 
Them that’s awa——” 

Here Andy paused. He could not bring 





himself to name the unhappy deceased, 
thought of with pity and awe as a lost soul, 
and never spoken of in Cloughfin except in 
| whispers. 

| Tl tell you what took place yesterday 
morning,” continyed Andy. “I rose early, 
an’ as I was passing through the town, I 
_heered a neighing an’ a stamping in the 


| masther’s stable, as if all the horses was 


spinning one evening by the fireside, when | loose. I unlocked the door an’ went in, an’ 
they heard a noise as of a heavy fall upon | sure as I’m a living sinner this night, there 
the clay floor. They stopped their wheels, | wasna ane o’ them untied or stirring awa’. 


and looked round in time to see the dog! Then the noises began like in the byre, an’ 
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I awa’ to see what was making the cows 
low sae furious. All was quiet there, too, 
when I opened the door; but the sounds 
began again in the stable that I had just 
left. Sure, the dumb beasts must ha’ seen 
something that I couldna see—like the ass 
o Balaam, that we’er minister was reading 
about on Sabbath, only it wasna an angel o’ 
the Lord, I'll warrant you.” 

“Weel, Andy ?” 

“ Weel, I was going by Paddy’s corner, 
on my way to my work, when I seen some- 
thing go before me all the way down the 
lane, an’ fall wi’ a flop into the Burn.” 

“* What was it like anyway, Andy dear?” 

“In troth, girls, I canna even it to any- 
thing but a wee, wee woman, cut aff at the 
knees, an’ covered over wi’ rags an’ tatters. 
She moved on in front o’ me, an’ I seen 
her as plain as I see you now.” 

** Save us an’ preserve us !” cried Peggy. 
“Tl speak to the mistress an’ tell her 
what’s going on—aye, I'll do it if I was to 
die for it.” 

An’ you'll be in the right, Peggy 
Crawford. Fleech her to have the mis- 
believing books put away. You mind how 
the storm went down when Jonah was 
thrown out o’ the ship. God be wi’ you. 
I maun gae hame, for the wife an’ weans 
ill be wondering what’s come o’ me.” 

So saying, Andy heaved a deep sigh 
and went away. 

Joe Fleming was spending the night 
from home, and his wife had been occupied 
for a long time in the room upstairs. She 
entered the kitchen at this moment, and 
the servants saw that her eyes were red 
with crying. 

“Mistress dear,” began Peggy, “ what 
kept you up there your lone all this time ?” 

“Sure, Peggy, I was just reading a 
psalm, an’ putting up a prayer for them that 
needs it.” 

“Do you mean the master, mistress 
dear ?” 

* Aye, girl, wha’ wad I mean but Joe 
Fleming, that willna put up a prayer for 
himsel’, let alane read a chapter o’ the 
gude book ¢” 

*‘ But maybe he reads other books that’s 
no good books, mistress.” 

“ Not now, Peggy—not since the brother 
was buried. He promised me he’d read 
them nae mair; an’ sure he wadna break 
his word to me,” replied the wife wist- 
fully. 

**You’re under a mistake,” said Peggy ; 
‘an’ heart sorry it is I am to tell you sae ; 
but every evening, when you go up to the 


room, the master gets out his book, an’ sits 
reading there in the corner. Jane an’ me 
sees him quite plain, an’ the minute he 
hears your foot on the stair he hides awa’ 
the book.” 

An’ what book is it, Peggy?” asked 
the young wife with tears brimming over 
in her sad, sweet eyes. 

The servant shuddered as she replied : 

“Him that’s gone owned it. Many’s 
the time I ha’ seen him, an’ the master, 
an’ Mr. James, an’ Paddy readin’ it 
thegether.” 

“ Mistress,” said Jane, who had been 
telling her beads and muttering rapid 
Paters and Aves while her fellow-servant 
was speaking ; “mistress, do you know 
that thon black dog that was seen on the 
grave is come to Cloughfin—he’s whiles 
in this very kitchen? The ould enemy 
that could tak’ the form o’ a serpent is 
maybe amang us in ither shapes.” 

Mrs. Fleming became a shade paler, but 
she merely said : 

“Tm praying constant for Joe an’ James, 
that the Lord may turn their hearts,” and 
she went away to her room again to spend 
the greater part of the night in prayer. 

Next evening, when work was over, and 
the servants seated at their spinning beside 
the fire, the farmer, as usual, brought out 
his book. Mrs. Fleming’s step was audible 
in the room above the kitchen, then it 
ceased all at once. She took off her shoes, 
and stole softly and slowly downstairs. 
Arrived at the kitchen-door, she peeped 
cautiously into the room. Her husband 
was sitting with his back towards the door, 
and was reading intently. She crept behind 
him, and, snatching the book out of his 
hands, flung it into the heart of the fire, 
saying tremulously : 

“T’ll displeasure you, Joe Fleming, for 
the sake of your immortal soul.” 

The Jonah was cast out of the ship. 
Sarah Fleming stood trembling at her 
husband’s side. He glanced at her without 
speaking, but made no effort to recover 
the book. Minutes passed, and he stared 
into the fire where it was being destroyed, 
while Jane and Peggy looked on in alarm, 
and the brave wife stood by, very pale, but 
steadfast. 

Joe waited until his book was burnt, 
then he got up, still without saying a 
single word, clapped his wife, not unkindly, 
on the shoulder, and went out. When 
Mrs. Fleming heard him close the house- 
door behind him, she sank upon the chair 





he had just left, and burst into tears. A 
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change did come over her husband from 


that hour. He gradually broke off his 
intimacy with old Paddy; he began to 
accompany his wife to meeting ; he induced 
his brother James, over whom he had got 
influence, to go there also; and once or 
twice—oh, joy for the pious wife !—was 
discovered upon his knees beside the bed. 

The black dog of ill omen was not again 
seen in the farmhouse - kitchen, and the 
servants ceased to complain of hearing un- 
natural noises, but the scene of these uncanny 
doings was shifted to Paddy’s cabin. That 
grey-haired sceptic lived alone; he had 
neither wife nor child. He seemed to be 
very little troubled by the desertion of the 
two Flemings, but went on his way, scoff- 
ing, drinking, and sneering at everything 
that was held sacred by his neighbours. It 
was about this time that he began to terrify 
his neighbours by speaking of a weird and 
mysterious companion who had taken up 
his abode beneath his roof. This strange 
inhabitant of Cloughfin soon came to be 
known by the name of “ Paddy’s Roughie”. 
He never entered any other house, but 
the people were liable to meet him in the 
gloaming, either in the form of some 
gigantic, shapeless animal, or in that of a 
grotesque human being. 

But custom induced courage in their 
breasts; they gradually came to regard 
these appearances with but little awe. 
Nurse Mary’s uncle had once the good or 
bad fortune to receive Paddy’s hospitality, 
and spent a restless night in the roughie’s 
company. Her parents were holding a 
domestic colloquy, in Paddy’s hearing, with 
reference to their brother’s accommodation 
for the night. 

“Tf you hanna a spot to put James in, 
an’ him come to visit you unexpected, 
sure he’s welcome to sleep wi’ me,” said 
Paddy, looking up from his shoemaking, 
and calling across the yard. So James 
went to bed in Paddy’s cabin, but did not 
sleep. Soon after his entrance very curious 
noises commenced. Footsteps went back- 
wards and forwards upon the hearth, and 
furniture was thrown down, but nothing 
was visible to the guest, whose terror rose 
every moment. Meanwhile the shoemaker 
peered out of his bed in the wall, address- 
ing his familiar from time to time. 

“Whist, will you, you rascal, an’ let us 
sleep! It’s a poor thing you'd mak’ a 
disturbance, an’ a decent neighbour body 
lodging wi’ us the night.” 

“Who's there, Paddy, darling?” asked 
the frightened guest. 





“ Faix, it’s just my boy,” replied the 
old reprobate. “Do you see my socks 
drying on the edge o’ the barrel? Weel, 
I'm ’feared he’ll ha’e them into the fire. 
Dinna burn my socks on me, or it'll be 
the worse for you,” he called, raising his 
cracked voice to a scream, 

After many months a morning came 
when Paddy’s door remained shut. As 
the day advanced without any stir being 
heard in the cabin, the people grew 
alarmed, and broke open the door. Paddy 
was found dead and cold. His house was 
pulled down immediately after the funeral, 
and his eerie companion was never more 
seen or heard in Cloughfin. 

At this climax we were wont to interrupt 
Mary with terrified questions. 

“ What was the black dog, nurse? Was 
it a fairy?” 

“Na, na, dears; it was na ane of the 
gude people, for certain.” 

* What was it, then ?” 

“T’m ’feared it was something bad,” she 
replied. 

And we never could prevail upon her 
to say anything further on the subject. 





THE SHOT. 


ALonG the sloping upland paths I trod, 

All round me sighed October’s dying breath, 
The grasses shivered palely on the sod; 

And high above me, in a royal wreath 
Of gold and crimson, leaves were fashioning 
To crown the temples of the dying king. 


There was the strange hushed chorus in the air, 
That Nature wakes for those who love to hear ; 

The whirr of wings, the patter of the hare, 
Thechestnut dropping through the branches sere; 

The robin’s chirp, the wrangle of the daw, 

And from the rcokery near, the busy caw. 


Sudden, amid the mingling melody, 

Rang the sharp jarring echo of a gun. 
Some harmless thing had fallen down to die ; 
Some little happy life its course had run ; 
The withering grasses stained to sullen red, 

And the bag heavier for ‘* another head ”. 


Just so, when life shows full, and fair, and true, 
Lit by hope’s star,and lulled by love’s own song, 

Like a bolt. cleaving downward from the blue, 
Falls the black tidings of some woe or wrong ; 

There is a broken heart—a home disgraced, 

And time moves past a vacancy replaced. 





SOME FAMOUS DOCTORS. 

THERE are times in the lives of all of 
us when no more welcome figure can show 
itself in our doorway than that of ‘the 
doctor”; but it is remarkable how little 
is known by the general public of the great 
ones of “light and leading” in the healing 
art. A few anecdotes of the eccentricities 
of Abernethy; a dim, hazy knowledge that 
Harvey was the name of the man who 
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discovered the circulation of the blood, 
and Jenner that of the “inventor” of vac- 
cination—shall we be far wrong in saying 
that this nearly sums up the average 
Briton’s knowledge of the medical heroes 
of his country? Heroes we may justly 
call them, for they have fought with Giant 
Disease, and have won many throws, if 
they have not even, collectively, gained all 
the battle. And many of them have been 
martyrs, too—martyrs in the cause of 
science, and victims to their own laborious 
efforts to lessen the sum of human misery. 
We are not even within sight of a physical 
Nirwana, but we are a long way lifted 
above the pit of suffering in which our 
forefathers had to wrestle. Civilisation, it 
is said, breeds many new diseases ; but it 
also brings us more remedies, and this one 
may say, however true it is that medical 
science has not advanced with a pace com- 
mensurate with the development of surgical 
art 

The history of British medicine is not a 
very old one. It begins, one may say, 
with the man who founded the London 
College of Physicians, and with that act 
constituted medicine for ever as a distinct 
profession, instead of the alternative pur- 
suit of apothecaries, barbers, herbalists, 
and other nondescripts. This founder of 
British medicine was one Thomas Linacre, 
who combined the offices of tutor and 
physician to Prince Arthur, eldest son of 
Henry the Seventh, in the year 1501. He 
was born at Linacre, near Chesterfield, 
educated at Canterbury, and afterwards 
went to Oxford, where he practised as a 
tutor, and numbered among his pupils the 
great Sir Thomas More. Later he went 
to Italy, where he made valuable ac- 
quaintances — among others, Lorenzo de 
Medici, who admitted him to the com- 
panionship in study and amusement of his 
own sons. After receiving the degree of 
M.D. at Padus, Linacre came back to 
Oxford, and was also incorporated M.D. 
there. 

After the death of Prince Arthur, 
Linacre abandoned tutorial work for the 
zealous study and practice of medicine, 
and in the time of Henry the Eighth we 
find him the chief royal physician, number- 
ing among his patients Cardinal Wolsey, 
Archbishop Warham, and Fox, Bishop of 
Winchester. It was at his sole expense 
that the Royal College of Physicians was 
incorporated, whereby all the physicians 
and surgeons in London were united as 
one “ faculty”, with a president, a common 








seal, and the power to hold lands, and the 
function of holding examinations in medi- 
cine, controlling the practice of physic, 
correcting its professors, and punishing 
offenders. This last power seems vague, 
and probably was so until, in a subsequent 
reign, a special statute was passed, direct- 
ing gaolers to receive persons committed by 
the College for selling “ faulty apothecary 
wares”. Another statute decreed that no 
person, except a graduate of Oxford or 
Cambridge, should be permitted to practise 
physic in England, unless examined and 
approved by the President or appointed 
members of the College of Physicians. 
Linacre himself was the first President, 
and held the office until his death, which 
occurred in 1524. He left his house and 
library in London to the College, whose 
property it remained down till 1860. 
Perhaps the most prominent figure in 
the British medical world after Linacre, 
was John Kaye, generally known as Caius, 
who was just fourteen years old at the 
time of Linacre’s death, and who in time 
succeeded that physician in the presidential 
chair of the College. Kaye, or Caius, was 
a Norwich man, and a Cambridge student. 
He, like Linacre, took his medical degree 
at Padua, and, also like Linacre, was an 
eminent Greek scholar. Returning to 
England, he was incorporated M.D. at 
Cambridge, and began practice in that city 
and neighbourhood. He was admitted a 
Fellow of the new College of Physicians, 
of which, later on, he was elected President, 
became the physician of Edward the 
Sixth, and afterwards, in turn, of Queens 
Mary and Elizabeth. Caius is remarkable 
as the writer of one of the first medical 
treatises written in English, This was 
called The Boke of Counseill against the 
Sweatying Sicknesse ; it was published in 
1552, and was dedicated to the Earl of 
Pembroke. The scientific value of Linacre’s 
diagnosis may be small now, but its 
practical value was considerable, and not the 
less so that he was emphatic in his warnings 
against, and denunciations of, the army of 
‘simple - women, carpenters, pewterers,” 
and the like, with “their phantasies 
and mockeries ”—in short, his book was a 
sermon against quacks, which is not with- 
out its application even in our own time. 
But Caius is to be remembered for two 
much more practical and valuable services 
than the publication of this treatise and 
that on the English ‘‘ Dogges.” He was the 
first to introduce into England the practice 
of the dissection of the human body, and 
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he founded at Cambridge the college which 
still bears his name. By his services in 
teaching and in developing the study of 
practical anatomy, we may consider Caius 
as the father of British surgery, as Linacre 
was the father of British medicine. 

It was almost half a century after Caius 
that William Harvey—a graduate of Caius 
College, Cambridge, and also an M.D. of 
Padua—began to evolve, not from his inner 
consciousness, but from profound study 
and practical experiment in vivisection— 
his famous theory of the circulation of the 
blood. This discovery marks a distinct 
epoch in the healing art, for, through it, 
comparative anatomy, physiology, and 
medicine were alike brought out of the 
chaotic condition in which they had pre- 
viously existed, and given living forms. 
Every schoolboy may be presumed to know 
the story of Harvey, and therefore we 
need not enlarge upon it. But his dis- 
covery, according to Aubrey, one of his 
biographers, gave a decided check to his 
own professional prosperity, for the vulgar 
believed that he was crack-brained. He 
was taken up by the Court, however, and 
became physician to James the First, and, 
afterwards, to Charles the First. There is 
in the Lord Steward’s office a royal letter 
giving orders for settling “‘a diet of three 
dishes of meat a meal with all incidents 
thereunto belonging” upon Dr. Harvey, 
and later, another letter settling upon him 
two hundred pounds a year, without re- 
ference to the dishes, It is recorded that 
Harvey accompanied Charles the First on 
his expedition in Scotland, and Aubrey tells 
us that he was present on the battle-field 
of Edgehill. ‘ During the fight,” he says, 
“the Prince and Duke of York were com- 
mitted to Harvey’s care. He told me 
that he withdrew with them under a hedge, 
and took out of his pocket a book and 
read. But he had not read very long 
before a bullet of a great gun grazed on 
the ground near him, which made him 
remove his station.” Here we see the 
sublime serenity of the true man of 
science, 

Of much less importance, certainly, than 
the discovery of Harvey, and yet well 
worthy of remembrance, was that of 
Thomas Sydenham—a physician of the 
seventeenth century, and famous for his 
Method of Curing Fevers, published in 
1666. What that method was does not 
concern us here; but, briefly, it may be 
said to have rested upon a principle which 
is becoming more and more generally 


accepted in our own time—viz., to assist, not 
to supplant Nature. But that for which we 
claim that the name of Sydenham should 
be chiefly remembered is the introduction 
of quinine, in the form of Peruvian bark, 
as a febrifuge. 

A famous doctor of our own time, the 
author of Rab and His Friends, has thus 
written of Sydenham in the last-named 
work: “ What Locke did for the science of 
mind—what Harvey and Newton did for 
the sciences of organic and inorganic 
matter, Sydenham did forthe art of healing 
and of keeping men whole ; he made it, in 
the main, observational; he founded it 
upon what he himself calls downright 
matter of fact, and did this not by 
unfolding a system of doctrines or raising 
up a scaffolding of theory ; but by pointing 
to a road—by exhibiting a method, and, 
moreover, teaching this by example not 
less than by precept—walking in the road, 
not acting merely as a finger-post, and 
showing himself to be throughout a true 
artsman and master of his tools.” Syden- 
ham has been called the British Hippo- 
crates, and Locke called him “one of the 
master builders at this time in the com- 
monwealth of learning”. Two items in con- 
nection with him may be mentioned before 
we pass on. His nephew, Sir James Thorn- 
hill, was the father of Hogarth’s wife, 
and his executor was an apothecary in 
Pall Mall, called Malthus, who was the 
great-grandfather of the famous Political 
Economist. 

Mr. G. T. Bettany, in two recently pub- 
lished volumes about Eminent Doctors,* 
gives an interesting account of the founding 
of the Edinburgh School, and of many other 
incidents in the history of medicine. We 
glean from his pages for the benefit of our 
readers, with due acknowledgment of the 
use we make of his work. 

The study of anatomy in Scotland is a 
great deal older than its College of Phy- 
sicians, for it seems that as long ago as 
1505, the surgeons and barbers of Edin- 
burgh had a clause inserted in their charter 
of incorporation, enabling them to obtain, 
“once in the year, a condemned man, 
after he be dead, to make anatomy of.” 
But there seems to have been a long feud 
or professional jealousy between this class 
and that of the so-called “‘ physicians and 
doctors of medicine”. 

These last obtained from King James, in 
1621, a warrant to the Scottish Court to 





* Published by John Hogg, London. 
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establish a College of Physicians, but 
nothing came of it. In 1656, Cromwell 
actually constituted such a College, but his 
death prevented its completion, and it was 
not until 1681 that the College of Phy- 
sicians in Edinburgh was actually founded. 
Four years later, the Town Council of 
Edinburgh founded three medical pro- 
fessorships in the university, selecting as the 
first occupants of the chairs three members 
of the new College of Physicians, The 
professorships, however, were little more 
than a dead letter for many a year, and, 
indeed, it does not appear that any salary 
attached to them for a long time. 

Mr. Bettany says that the year 1720 
may be taken as that in which the medical 
school of Edinburgh had its real beginning, 
and that Alexander Monro was its real 
founder. This Alexander, having gained 
fame as an anatomist in London, Paris, 
and Dresden, was appointed professor of 
anatomy in Edinburgh when only twenty- 
two years of age. He became renowned 
for his lectures on surgery and anatomy, 
which attracted students from all parts of 
the kingdom. Other professors, following 
his example, also started courses of lec- 
tures; a curriculum was provided; and 
Edinburgh was thus established as a 
recognised medical school. Monro also 
published several medical works, which 
were translated into foreign languages. 

It is remarkable how often in medical 
biography we come upon instances of the 
heredity of genius. The Monro family affords 
a case in point. Tho father of Alexander 
Monro was a famous army surgeon, and 
his son was almost as distinguished as him- 
self as an anatomist and lecturer. The 
son succeeded the father in the professorial 
chair, and also practised as a physician in 
Edinburgh. This second professor, but 
third Monro, was in turn succeeded by 
his son in the professorship of anatomy. 

A more conspicuous figure even than the 
Monros, in the early history of the Edin- 
burgh Medical School, was William Cullen, 
the son of a factor of the Duke of Hamil- 
ton, and born at Hamilton in 1710. Cullen 
was educated at Glasgow University; then 
served as surgeon on board a merchant- 
vessel in the West India trade; then acted 
as an apothecary’s assistant in London; and 
afterwards commenced as a country prac- 
titioner near Hamilton. A small legacy 
enabled him to return to study for the 
M.D. degree, which he took at Glasgow, in 
which city he later on occupied himself in 
founding a medical school. In 1751, the 








influence of the Duke of Argyle procured 
him the professorship of medicine in Glas- 
gow University, which a few years later 
he exchanged for the professorship of 
chemistry at Edinburgh. There he insti- 
tuted the practice of giving clinical lectures 
at the Infirmary, and his classes became 
famous. His renown chiefly rests on the 
great weight of his personal influence, which 
maintained and extended the reputation of 
the school of medicine. The secret of 
that influence lay in a happy blending of 
talent, technical skill, and kindliness of 
disposition. He made it his business to 
gain the personal affection and confidence 
of his students, whom he used to have in 
batches to sup at his house. ‘‘ He made a 
point,” says Mr. Bettany, “of finding out 
those who were most hampered by poverty, 
and found polite excuses for refusing to 
take fees from such.” He is also credited 
with having introduced into Edinburgh the 
practice of not taking fees for medical 
attendance on students of the University. 
The Gregory family affords another in- 
stance of the heredity of genius. The 
first of the family was the inventor of the 
reflecting telescope, and the author of a 
work on optics, which marked a new era 
in that science. He died in 1675, at the early 
age of thirty-seven, and his only son, James, 
became Professor of Medicine in King’s 
College, Aberdeen. The second James 
died in 1731, and his younger son, John, 
became famous in connection with the 
Edinburgh school. John Gregory studied 
under the Monros, and afterwards at 
Leyden; was capped M.D. at Aberdeen, and 
inducted into the chair of Philosophy 
there. This chair he soon resigned to 
devote himself to medicine, and on the 
death of his elder brother he was appointed 
his successor in the professorship of 
medicine at Aberdeen. Later, he removed 
to Edinburgh, was appointed physician to 
the King in Scotland, and in 1766 was 
appointed to the chair of the Practice of 
Physic, in which he was very successful. 
He published a number of medical works, 
was remarkable for his good sense and 
benevolence, and for the number of famous 
men with whom he was on intimate terms 
of friendship. John Gregory died in 1773, 
and was succeeded in the professorship by 
his son, another James, when only twenty- 
three years of age. Afterwards, this James 
was appointed to succeed Cullen in the chair 
of the Practice of Medicine. Besides his 
high services to the science, both as a prac- 
titioner and a teacher, Dr. Gregory was 
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famous for his strong controversial dispo- 
sition, for his wit, and for his independent, 
even irascible temper. He was the autocrat 
of the profession in Edinburgh, and he also 
dabbled in metaphysics. His fourth son, 
William, became in turn distinguished as 
a chemist, and as Professor of Chemistry 
in the University of Edinburgh. 

In the Bells, we have an example, if not of 
the heredity of genius, at least of its inherit- 
ance by several brothers, as was the case also 
with the Hunters. John Bell and Sir 
Charles Bell were the sons of a clergyman 
of the Scottish Episcopal Church in Edin- 
burgh. Trained under Cullen and the 
second Monro, John Bell early attained 
fame as a surgeon, and was the first to 
teach surgical anatomy in Edinburgh. It 
was his audacity in doing so on new and 
independent lines, which drew down on 
him the wrath of Dr. Gregory, who is 
reported to have said that “any man, if 
himself or his family were sick, should as 
soon think of calling in a mad dog as Mr. 
John Bell.” Nevertheless, Mr. John Bell 
became one of the most accomplished 
lecturers and writers on surgery which 
even Edinburgh has produced, and did 
probably more than any other single indi- 
vidual to raise surgery to its proper level 
among the branches of the healing art. 
It is amusing to read of the heated con- 
troversies of those times, but they were 
bitter enough while they lasted. Some 
relics of them remain in the shape of 
pamphlets written by Dr. Gregory—one 
entitled, A Guide to the Medical Students 
Attending the University of Edinburgh, 
warning students against attending the 
lectures of John Bell, and another called, 
A Review of the Writings of John Bell, 
Surgeon in Edinburgh, by Jonathan 
Dawplucker. In consequence of sustained 
opposition, John had to give up lecturing, 
and devote himself to practice. He became 
the leading operator and consulting surgeon 
of his time, and his anatomical and surgical 
works—in some of which he was assisted 
by his brother Charles—are still consulted. 
He was generous and liberal himself, and 
a hearty hater of meanness. Apropos of 
this a story is told which is worth repeat- 
ing. Once a rich Lanarkshire laird gave 
him a cheque for fifty pounds for perform- 
ing an operation, which Bell thought 
deserved higher remuneration. The 
surgeon said nothing, however, until he 
reached the outer door, which was being 
opened for him by the butler. Then he 
handed the cheque to the servant, saying: 





“You have had considerable trouble in 
opening the door for me, here is a trifle 
for you.” The astonished butler told his 
master of the unwonted gratuity, and the 
latter understood the hint so well, that he 
sent after the surgeon a fresh cheque for 
one hundred and fifty pounds. 

John’s brother, Charles, was the fourth 
son of the Scottish Episcopal minister, and 
was the favourite of the family. There 
were two other brothers also known in 
fame—Robert, as the author of the Scotch 
Law Dictionary, and George Joseph, as 
Professor of the Law of Scotland in Edin- 
burgh University. Charles took up the 
study of medicine under his elder brother, 
John, whom, in time, he assisted in his 
lectures and his writings. Later, he went 
to London to try and establish himself 
there, but met with a rather chilling recep- 
tion. Although his profound knowledge 
of the human body, in time, was made 
evident, and the publication of his famous 
Anatomy of Expression established his 
position, his first efforts were scanty of 
reward. Not until he had been fifteen 
months in London did he receive his first 
fee in consultation. This wasin 1806, and 
in 1842, Lord Jeffrey wrote upon his tomb: 
“Sacred to the memory of Sir Charles 
Bell, who, after unfolding with unrivalled 
sagacity, patience, and success the wonderful 
structure of our mortal bodies, esteemed 
lightly of his greatest discoveries, only as 
they tended to impress himself and others 
with a deeper sense of the infinite wisdom 
and ineffable goodness of the Almighty 
Creator.” The story of Sir Charles Bell’s 
life, indeed, is as full of practical moral 
teaching as the life itself was full of zealous 
work and productive of lasting benefit to 
his fellow-creatures. 

We have mentioned the Hunters—the 
founders of the well-known Hunterian 
Museums of London and Glasgow. To 
them belongs the credit of completing 
the way which Harvey opened up—the 
cultivation of anatomy as a practical art 
essential both in medicine and surgery. 
They were natives of a Lanarkshire village, 
and William—the founder of the first 
great anatomical museum in the country— 
was the seventh son. He was educated at 
Glasgow, and was at first destined for the 
Church, but his tastes were turned towards 
medicine, through the influence of Cullen. 
In 1741, William Hunter went up to 
London, became expert in dissection, and 
established himself as a teacher of prac- 
tical anatomy. He rose to extraordinary 
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eminence as an anatomist and physician, 
received Court appointments, was made 
first Professor of Anatomy in the new 
Royal Academy, and was also President of 
the Society of Physicians, now known as 
the Medical Society of London. He pub- 
lished several works on anatomy, but his 
most important work was the formation of 
theanatomical museum. Thishe intended to 
leave, with all his savings, to found an anato- 
mical school in London, but, his modest 
petition to the Government for the grant 
of a piece of ground being refused, he left 
all his valuable treasures in trust to his 
nephew, Dr. Baillie, to be handed over, 
after a term, to the University of Glasgow, 
along with eight thousand pounds, to keep 
up and increase the collection. 

John Hunter was the younger brother 
of William, and although not so well 
educated as the latter, became even more 
eminent in surgery. ‘The name of John 
Hunter,” says Mr. Bettany, “recalls the 
glories of a great medical school, the 
labours of an indefatigable dissector, the 
skill of a brilliant operating surgeon, 
and the formation of the noblest of 
the Hunterian museums, that of Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, the richest heritage of the 
London College of Surgeons.” This 
museum cost its founder over seventy 
thousand pounds to collect. It was 
acquired by the Government for fifteen 
thousand pounds, and the guardianship 
of it was given to the College of Surgeons, 
with certain obligations to keep it open for 
study, and for the delivery of twenty-four 
lectures annually on comparative anatomy 
and other subjects, by members of the 
College. The College at the same time, 
1799, received a new charter, and the title 
of Royal. Other grants were made in sub- 
sequent years by Parliament, who have 
altogether expended some forty - two 
thousand five hundred pounds in connec- 
tion with this museum, and the College has 
also disbursed even a larger amount. Yet 
when it was first suggested to Mr. Pitt 
that the nation should purchase this in- 
valuable depository of scientific wealth, he 
said : “ What! buy preparations? Why, 
I have not money enough to buy gun- 
powder !” 

Clever surgeon as John Hunter was, 
operating was always to him a distasteful 
part of his profession. He used to say: 
“To perform an operation is to mutilate a 
patient we cannot cure; it should there- 
fore be considered as an acknowledgment 
of the imperfection of our art.” John 








Hunter was very bluff, not to say blunt, in 
his speech, and uncouth in his manner. 
He cannot have been a very pleasant man 
to live with, but his wife—the authoress 
of the words to Haydn’s well-known song, 
“My mother bids me bind my hair”—was a 
remarkably amiable as well as an accom- 
plished lady. He suffered, as a remarkable 
number of our famous doctors have done, 
from disease of the heart, and his temper 
finished him, for, after a heated discussion 
at the Board of the anatomical school, he 
staggered away from the table and fell 
down lifeless. It has been said by Dr. 
Moxon that the main and distinctive 
feature of John Hunter’s noble life was his 
resolute pursuit of the practical aim of his 
profession, to establish sound laws for 
scientific surgery and medicine. 

Wide as were the attainments and great 
the talent of this extraordinary man, he 
never made anything like the large incomes 
which so many of his successors have done. 
John Hunter’s income never exceeded five 
thousand to six thousand pounds, and 
during the most of his career was below 
one thousand pounds a year. Contrast 
this with the earnings of his pupil, the 
famous surgeon, Sir Astley Cooper, whose 
later income was as high as twenty-one 
thousand pounds a year, and who for many 
years enjoyed fifteen thousand pounds a 
year. It is said that one rich merchant 
paid Sir Astley Cooper six hundred pounds 
every year, that he never received less than 
five guineas for a single fee, and that once 
a patient tossed him a cheque for a thousand 
guineas in a nightcap, after a successful 
operation. 

Abernethy’s income, great as was his 
fame and talent, never reached anything 
like the dimensions of Sir Astley Cooper's, 
In fact, it was a great deal less than it 
would have been had he been less inde- 
pendent and more courteous in manner. 
Once, for example, a barrister came to con- 
sult Abernethy about an ulcer in his leg, 
and having heard of the great surgeon’s 
impatience, began to pull down his stock- 
ing the moment he got into the consulting- 
room. ‘Hallo! hallo! what the devil are 
you at?” said Abernethy. ‘I don’t want 
to see your leg; that will do, put it up— 
put it up!” The patient did so, with much 
annoyance, and laid a shilling on the table 
as he went out. ‘‘ What’s this ?” enquired 
Abernethy. “Oh,” replied the patient, 
“ that will do, put it up—put it up!” and 
so gave the surgeon a Roland for his 
Oliver. Again, a story is told which illus- 
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trates Abernethy’s carelessness in money 
matters. He called one day at his wine- 
merchant's to pay an account, and threw 
down on the counter a bundle of notes and 
a handful of pieces of papers with fees— 
the reader doubtless knows the suggestive 
little packet—and was about to hurry off. 
The merchant asked him to wait till the 
pile was counted, as some of the fees, not 
having been unwrapped, might be more 
than he thought. ‘Never mind,” said 
Abernethy; “I can’t stop! you have them 
as I took them ;” and away he went. 

In Edward Jenner we find an example 
of both the trials and the rewards of genius. 
The story of Jenner and the introduc- 
tion of vaccination is one with which we 
may presume every schoolboy to be 
familiar, so we shall not re-tell it. But we 
should not forget some of the extraordinary 
attacks to which this great benefactor of 
his species was for a long time subjected. 
It was alleged that many persons who had 
been vaccinated bellowed like bulls, that 
others coughed like cows, that others had 
grown hairy all over the body, and so 
forth. Nor was the opposition confined to 
the unlearned and vulgar. Divines alleged 
that the practice was in antagonism to the 
designs of Providence, and even doctors 
declared that vaccination produced “ ox 
faces” in children ! The clamour was, how- 
ever, overborne, as practical proof of its 
efficacy appeared in various papers, and 
especially on the Continent, where vaccina- 
tion was more promptly adopted than in 
this country. It is pleasing to know, there- 
fore, that Jenner’s rewards were eventually 
high if occasionally peculiar. At Brunn, 
in Moravia, for instance, the people, in 
gratitude, dedicated a temple to Jenner, 
and annually held a festival on his birthday. 
The chiefs of the five nations of Canadian 
Indians sent him a letter with a belt and 
string of wampum, and said that they 
would teach their children “ to speak 
the name of Jenner, and to thank the 
Great Spirit for bestowing upon him so 
much wisdom and so much benevolence.” 
Bonaparte struck a series of medal in 
commemoration of Jenner’s discovery, and 
the story goes that he was about to reject a 
petition for the release of some British 
subjects one day, when Josephine uttered 
the name of Jenner. He paused, and 
exclaimed : “Jenner! Ah, we can refuse 
nothing to that man!” Such was the 
power of his name that many people 
travelled on the Continent in its then dis- 





signed “Edward Jenner”, in preference to 
any official passport. In nature Jenner 
was mild, unobtrusive, unambitious, free 
from vanity, selfishness, and pride, adorn- 
ing a splendid reputation with singleness of 
heart and genuine modesty. 

There are many other famous doctors of 
our country of whom we meant to say 
something, but our article has already 
grown too long. Perhaps at another time 
we may be allowed to resume the subject. 





STRIKING AT THE IDOLS. 


THERE are in the world many persons like 
the shrewd scientist who endeavoured to 
upset Robinson Crusoe by pointing out that 
the rice which the castaway sowed could 
not have grown, because it had been 
dressed and denuded of its fructifying pro- 
perties. Such persons are never happy 
unless they are calling into question some 
of our time-honoured beliefs. In the par- 
ticular instance to which we have referred, 
there is nothing at stake. It does not 
matter two straws whether rice can grow 
under such circumstances or not. But in 
many other instances there is something at 
stake. Nowadays science pokes its inquisi- 
tive nose into everything, and insists upon 
having evidence—that is, facts or proofs, not 
merehearsay or tradition. Theconsequence 
is, that the authenticity of many of our 
historical “ facts” is questioned—in some 
cases, it must be admitted, not without 
reason. In the instances which we shall 
quote, we shall, as far as possible, avoid 
expressing any opinion of our own. Our 
aim is to draw attention to some of the 
many cases in which the enquiring spirit 
of the age has been at work. 

Everybody knows that the existence of 
any such beings as Adam and Eve has been 
denied, and, indeed, that the whole Biblical 
story of the Creation has been denounced 
asa myth. The arguments pro and con 
have been repeated so often that there is 
no necessity to make more than a passing 
allusion to the subject. 

The early history of Rome is, it is said, 
to a great extent fabulous, ‘Events of 
the greatest importance,” says Macaulay, 
“such as the issue of the war with Porsena 
and the issue of the war with Brennus, 
were grossly misrepresented.” The story 
of the siege of Troy, as told by Homer, is 
also pretty generally considered mythical ; 
and it is now stated that Mary Queen of 
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represented. Some divines are disposed 
to think that the popular notion of the 
character of Judas is erroneous, and that 
he betrayed Christ into the hands of His 
enemies in order that He might prove His 
divinity by overthrowing them. We are 
told that the idea that Napoleon the Great 
was very powerful in war is utterly wrong, 
his successes being due to the contemptible 
weakness of his adversaries, and that, as a 
ruler, he was petty, mean, and irascible. 

One of the “society” papers recently 
exposed a fiction which had become wide- 
spread. When Sir Charles Napier took 
Sind, it was stated that he sent home to 
the Government the punning message, 
‘* Peccavi,” to inform them that “ I have 
Sind”. This is not a bad pun, but the 
credit of it is due, not to Sir Charles 
Napier, but to Punch, in the pages of which 
periodical it appeared soon after the 
announcement of the taking of Sind. 

Sir James Picton, in a recent number 
of Notes and Queries, took in hand the 
familiar myth as to the oldest family in 
England. There are two claimants to the 
distinction. It had been said that the 
Wapshotts, a family now extinct, were 
resident in one place from the time of 
Alfred. Lord Palmerston is said to have 
avowed his belief in this venerable race ; 
but Sir James denies that there is 
any evidence of their existence on the 
same land since Saxon days, and states 
that the name itself is a contraction of 
wapenshot, meaning a prize gained at an 
assembly of arms. If this be the proper 
derivation of the word, he says, the family 
cannot be older than the fifteenth century. 
The other “ oldest family” is that of Pur- 
kiss, Their ancestoris said to have been the 
charcoal-burner whose cart carried the dead 
body of the Red King to Winchester. Sir 
James, in conclusion, says that in this case, 
also, there is a total lack of evidence, for 
none of the medieval chroniclers mention 
the name of Purkiss, and that it was not 
till the present century that the legend 
took form. 

An eminent living historian has proved, 
to his own satisfaction at least, that our 
old friend Robin Hood never existed, and 
that, therefore, all the stories told in con- 
nection with his name are fables. Anti- 
quarians have long since agreed to differ 
over the burial-place of Little John, some 
maintaining that he died in Scotland, 
others that he was hanged near Dublin. 
In spite of this, however, it may be 
doubted whether the general public will 








not cling to Robin Hood. His bower is 
still carried through the streets of Notting- 
ham on the Ist of May, and Maid Marian 
still dances on the pavement for pennies, 
It is generally believed that Giordano 
Bruno was burned alive for heresy, and 
only a few months ago a small riot was 
created in Rome by a party of students 
who had met to commemorate the occasion 
of the pantheistic professor's death. Pro- 
fessor Theophile Desdouits, however, who 
has published an interesting pamphlet on 
the subject, thinks it probable that, instead 
of being burned alive, Bruno was kept in 
some quiet convent for the remainder of 
his life. Bayle questioned the accuracy 
of the story of the pantheist’s tragical 
death, and, after remarking that it was 
somewhat strange that no one should 
know, only eighty years after the sup- 
posed occurrence, whether a Dominican 
was burned at Rome for blasphemies, he 
says: “When facts of this nature are 
uncertain, they are likely to be false.” 
That such a person as William Tell ever 
existed is now denied, and, as no mention 
is made of him, or of the incident of his 
shooting an apple off his son’s head, until 
nearly two hundred years after its alleged 
occurrence, there would seem to be some 
ground for the belief that the story is 
purely legendary. How deeply the legend 
is implanted in the minds of the Swiss 
peasantry is well illustrated by the follow- 
ing story: “ Baron von Gessler, a Russian 
nobleman of the German immigration, 


hired a boat, together with some 
friends, to cross from lBrunnen to 
Riitlii During the passage one of the 


party chanced to address the young noble- 
man by his name. The boatman started 
with horror. He dropped his oars for a 
moment, and then said to the astonished 
company : ‘I would not have a Gessler in 
my boat for a hundred francs.’ In spite 
of all entreaties and attempted explana- 
tions, he turned the head of the boat, 
rowed to land, and insisted that the sup- 
posed descendant of Gessler should dis- 
embark.” 

Very soon there will be as much doubt 
as to who discovered America as there is 
at present respecting the authorship of the 
Letters of Junius, the identity of the Man 
in the Iron Mask, and why Anderson left 
Dycer’s. It is generally believed, and is 
stated in most histories, that America was 
discovered by Columbus, Mr. Edward P. 
Vining, however, in his work, An Inglorious 
Columbus, attempts to prove that it was 
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discovered in the fifth century by a party 
of Buddhist monks from Afghanistan. 
These pilgrims discovered some country 
known in Chinese records as Fu-sang, and 
Mr. Vining endeavours to identify this 
place with Mexico, although he has to rely 
solely on the description of the people, 
fauna, and flora, for the purpose of identi- 
fication. Others are of opinion that the 
honour of the discovery is due to a Genoese 
sailor, to whose memory a sculptured foun- 
tain is about to be erected at Boston; and 
many believe that, while Europe and Asia 
were inhabited by naked savages, Western 
America was the abode of comparatively 
civilised savages. Against this lattertheory, 
the Marquis of Nadaillac, in his Prehistoric 
America, brings some very telling argu- 
ments. Another claimant to the honour of 
the discovery of America, in the person of 
Columbus’s brother — Bartholomew— has 
been put forward. ‘Three years ago,” 
says the account, ‘ Don Soto, President of 
the Honduras Republic, desired to com- 
memorate the Janding of Columbus on the 
coast belonging to the present Government 
of the Honduras, by creating a new admi- 
nistrative district at the place, and calling 
it Colon. But he determined first to look 
into the original authorities himself, and 
having done so, found reason to doubt the 
truth of the popular belief on the subject. 
Having communicated his doubts to Don 
Milla, a learned Guatemalan, who has 
written a history of Central America, in 
which he repreduces the usual statement, 
the latter re-examined all the documents of 
the time, and came to the conclusion that 
an error had arisen through a misrepre- 
sentation of a single passage in an old 
chronicler, and that Columbus never really 
landed on the continent. The passage 
occurs in Herrara, and is as follows: ‘On 
August 14th, the Adelantado, with many of 
his crew, landed in order to hear mass.’ 
Don Milla is now clear that the Adelan- 
tado here referred to was Bartholomew, 
Columbus’s eldest brother, and not Chris- 
topher himself. Altogether, the contro- 
versy with regard to the discovery of 
America promises to be very interesting ; 
and we doubt not that future generations 
of America will regard with mixed feelings 
the remarkable bronze door in the Capitol 
at Washington, the panels of which 
portray in alto-relievo the principal events 
in the life of Columbus. 

We will not say it positively, but we 
have an idea that some poets and novelists 
are responsible for a great many erroneous 





historical notions. Even Sir Walter Scott 
isa great offender in this respect, as no 
doubt many readers will have noticed. 

Readers of the poet Gray know that 
Edward the First remorselessly massacred 
all the Welsh bards. The event is told in 
verse, and has become a part of our 
literature. But what is the evidence of 
this royal slaughter? The only possible 
answer is that there is none whatever. 
Contemporary historians are silent as to this 
sanguinary affair. " 

Every schoolboy has read that beautiful 
poem, The Burial of Sir John Moore, and 
has been impressed with the fact that that 
hero was buried “darkly, and at dead of 
night,” but it is stated that, instead of 
being buried hurriedly, he was put to rest 
without hurry and in broad daylight. 

Tennyson, too, is accused of misrepre- 
sentation in his well-known Charge of the 
Light Brigade. When the “six hundred” 
rode into the “‘valley of death, into the 
mouth of hell,” we are told that somebody 
had not blundered, but that it was done 
deliberately to stir up the army of the 
allies, which had become demoralised by 
the long siege of Sebastopol. 

Many a reader of Byron’s most beautiful 
poem, The Prisoner of Chillon, has been 
filled with tender pity for the poor captive. 
The long confinement, the two brothers 
dying in prison, make a_ touching 
story. Byron, however, availed himself of 
the “poetic license” and invented his 
facts. Bonnivard, the prisoner, far from 
being a martyr for religion, was one of the 
most frivolous thinkers and writers of his 
age; and the sufferings of father and 
brothers, therefore, were simply inventions 
of the poet. There were no chains to bind 
him ; the prison floor was not beneath the 
surface of the lake; he was not confined 
for many years in a cell. He was shut up 
in a cell four years, and spent his time in 
writing Latin and French verses so lax in 
morals as to be unfit for publication. 

One more example of the poetic disregard 
for facts. In Whittier’s poem, Barbara 
Frietche, are the lines— 

Up the street came the rebel tread, 
Stonewall Jackson at the head. 
Mrs. Jackson says this is incorrect. Her 
husband, on the occasion referred to, was 
carried into Frederick on an ambulance. 
He was wounded, and unable to command 
his troops. 

Many more instances might be given, 
but this article does not profess to exhaust 
the subject. As most of the aphorisms 
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which have been attributed to great men 
are questioned, so most of our well-known 
historical traditions are suspected. There 
will always, no doubt, be much difference 
of opinion on such vexed questions as the 
discovery of America, and many of our 
former beliefs will, by-and-by, be regarded 
as myths, and condemned to oblivion, while 
others will always retain their place in the 
minds of the people. 





STUDIES OF OVER THE WAY. 
A HOUSE IN THE CLAPHAM ROAD. 
IN TWO PARTS, PART IL. 

“For the next fewdays Mr. Pilgrim went 
about like a man who has seen a ghost. 
To his wife’s enquiries whether he was ill 
or not, he answered with a snappishness 
which amounted almost to ferocity. He 
ate hardly enough to keep life in a sparrow, 
and he seemed almost afraid to meet Tim- 
bury, scarcely exchanging three words with 
that excellent servant in so many days. 

“ One morning after breakfast, Timbury 
came in and said : 

“<«T hope you'll excuse the libbity I’m 
taking, sir; but I ventured to ask Mrs, 
Campion to write to me for any informa- 
tion she might require, bein’ as it were, 
left in charge.’ . 

“ ¢ Well, and has she written ?’ said Mr. 
Pilgrim, starting round on his chair as if he 
had been electrified. 

“Vos, sir; I have a letter from her this 
morning, and she says she'll come down the 
day after to-morrow if quite convenient.’ 

“«The day after to-morrow! Well, I 
suppose you can tell her everything as you 
did before; I have to go to London on that 
day to see my doctor.’ 

«Beg pardon, sir ; but the lady writes as 
she could come any day this week, and as 
she wants to see you, asks me to fix a day 
when she will be sure to catch you.’ 

“To catch me,’ groaned Mr. Pilgrim as 
he turned aside. ‘Oh, very well; write 
back and say next Wednesday.’ 

“ Now Mr. Pilgrim, when he fixed next 
Wednesday, did so with guile in his heart. 
He had already determined that on the 
morning of next Wednesday he would take 
the train for London, Manchester, Bristol, 
or anywhere, and be far out of the reach of 
Mrs. Campion when she should ring the 
front-door bell. 

“ And sure enough off he went, much to 
the discomfiture of Mrs. Pilgrim and Tim- 
bury. 





*** ’m afraid the lady’ll think it strange, 
sir, asshe said she wanted to see you par- 
ticular. I don’t fancy the lady and her 
’usband are living together just now, sir,’ 
said Timbury with what Mr. Pilgrim 
thought was a significant smile. 

“After that smile of Timbury’s there was 
no holding Mr. Pilgrim back. He set off 
to the station on foot, and was there a 
good half-hour before the train was due. 
He got out at Waterloo, and as he crossed 
the bridge he looked over the parapet to 
see whether anyone taking a header there- 
from would fali clear of all piers, pro- 
jections, and the like. He wandered aim- 
lessly about the streets, and before long 
found himself near Newgate. Here he was 
half inclined to ring the bell and ask to see 


what sort of accommodation was provided _ 


for people who got on the wrong side of 
the dock-railing at the neighbouring Old 
Bailey ; but he had not the courage. Then, 
worn out by fatigue, he turned into a 
coffee-shop in Holborn, where he ordered 
and tried to get through a chop ; but his 
mind was too full of the terrors which 
oppressed him, and he left it on his plate 
mangled and untasted. 

“ Mr. Pilgrim had made his money in 
Jamaica. Nowadays we hear much about 
money being lost there, and where so much 
is lost it is certain that some will pick upa 
little out of their neighbours’ misfortunes. 
Such a one was Mr. Pilgrim. He began 
life in a very small way, but before many 
years he was able to see the possibility of 
retiring with a thousand a year. He was 
a man of modest ambitions, and he had 
already fixed his eye on that house in 
the Clapham Road, a house he had 
made the object of his life’s ambition, 
when he used, as a small boy, to pass 
along that thoroughfare on his way 
to school. So he sold all he had, and 
struck his West Indian tents. He took 
a passage for his wife and himself on board 
a sailing-ship bound for London direct ; but 
just at the last hour a complication with 
regard to the transfer of the property 
arose, and Mr. Pilgrim was forced to 
remain some time longer. Mrs, Pilgrim, 
like Mrs. Gilpin, was of frugal mind, and 
resented the idea of sacrificing all the 
passage-money, so it was settled that she 
should proceed to England in the sailing- 
ship, and her husband follow in the next 
steamer. 

“ Mr. Pilgrim submitted to his temporary 
bereavement with good grace. He de- 
spatched his business in time to catch the 
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next mail-steamer, and had a very agree- 
able voyage to Liverpool, all the more 
agreeable, perhaps, because he sat next to 
a certain Mrs. Sawyer, a very charming 
widow, at table, and chatted with her for 
a good portion of the day on deck. When 
they landed at Liverpool Mrs. Sawyer 
gave Mr. Pilgrim her address in London, 
and expressed a hope that their acquain- 
tance might survive the termination of the 
voyage. When Mr. Pilgrim enquired in 
London at the office of the owners of the 
Sarah Jarvis, the ship in which his wife 
had sailed, he found that she was a week 
over-due ; but he knew the ways of sailing- 
ships too well to be seriously alarmed at 
this. However, when the week grew a 
month, and the month became six weeks, 
he began to prepare himself for the worst. 
He had need of all his preparation, for no 
tidings ever reached him of the ill-fated 
ship, or of any of her crew. 

“ After about a year had passed he came 
one day upon the address which Mrs.Sawyer 
had given him, and he thought he would 
pay a visit to his late travelling-companion. 
He found Mrs, Sawyer looking more charm- 
ing than ever. He told her the whole of 
his sad story, and she at once began to 
console him, and the consolation process in 
this case followed strictly the orthodox 
lines ; for, six months after that call, Mrs. 
Sawyer became Mrs, Pilgrim the second. 

“ Till that day at The Pines, when Mrs, 
Scrymgeour Campion came to look over 
the house, Mr. Pilgrim’s married life was 
happy. His wife was good-tempered and 
kind-hearted, and contented with Pilgrim, 
on the whole, when comparedwith Sawyer, 
who had hastened his end by an undue 
devotion to rum, and had marred her happi- 
ness by deviations from the straight path of 
conjugal rectitude. But the thunder-bolt 
was yet to fall. 

“That eventful morning when Mr, 
Pilgrim peeped through the venetian- 
blinds, and watched the strange lady as 
she walked over the lawn, the fearsome 
consciousness came upon him that, though 
she was, according to her visiting-card, Mrs. 
Scrymgeour Campion, she was in dreadful 
earnest no other than the Mrs. Pilgrim 
whom he had left six years ago on the deck 
of the Sarah Jarvis. As soon as he had 
time to collect his thoughts, he saw that 
misfortunes, according to their wont, were 
coming in troops. He had been terribly 
disturbed by that story of Timbury’s when 
he had listened to it; and now he could 
identify well enough that lady ‘a little 





middle-aged * who had been saved in the 
long boat. Aye, and other things were 
made clear to him as well. Timbury 
evidently knew all the circumstances of 
his past life, and was preparing to turn this 
knowledge to his own advantage. How 
strong is the persuasive power of an accusing 
conscience! Timbury knew no more of 
Mr. Pilgrim’s matrimonial misadventures 
than did the man in the moon; but Mr. 
Pilgrim at once persuaded himself that a 
plot was on foot to bring him to the 
felon’s dock, or to squeeze him dry in that 
dreadful press which the possessors of 
valuable secrets generally know how to 
use. The discovery had completely upset 
his composure. He did not stop to ask 
himself what his wife had been doing from 
the time of her rescue to the present day ; 
why she had never found him out in the 
Clapham Road ; and how it was that she was 
now in affluent circumstances, and going 
about the country buying eligible residences 
under the style and title of Mrs. Scrym- 
geour Campion. I made a few enquiries 
through a friend of mine, who knows 
Jamaica as well as you know London, and 
from these I gathered that the married life 
of Mr. and Mrs. Pilgrim had not been a 
happy one. It turned out, too, that there 
was on board the Sarah Jarvis a certain 
Mr. Campion, who made himself as pleasant 
to Mrs. Pilgrim as the fair widow Sawyer 
had done to the respectable Caleb, and this 
gentleman, moreover, was one of those 
saved in the long-boat, as Timbury had set 
forth. Mr. Campion was in business in 
New Orleans, but before he set sail again 
for that port from Rio, he invited Mrs, 
Pilgrim to share his fortunes, and I regret 
to say that she consented. Perhaps she 
had an idea that marriages were in some 
way dissolved by shipwreck ; perhaps her 
moral sense was perverted by the week’s 
experience on a ship’s long-boat, or perhaps 
the prospect of exchanging a husband she 
disliked for a helpmeet who was most 
agreeable to her was a temptation stronger 
than she could bear. Anyhow, she went 
through the form of marriage with Mr. 
Campion, and, when that gentleman had 
made his fortune, they returned to England 
and set up housekeeping in a neat suburban 
villa just outside London. 

“Of all this part of the story, how- 
ever, Mr. Pilgrim was entirely ignor- 


ant. He was conscious only of the 
measure of his own iniquities, and 
he refused to see one ray of hope. 


Whenever he met a rural policeman he 
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felt half inclined to make a clean breast of 
it, and give himself up to the ministers of 
justice. Timbury was no longer the deft- 
handed servant, but the bearer of the 
bowstring ; and when he brought in the 
letters at breakfast-time, Mr. Pilgrim every 
morning as he turned them over expected 
to find some notice that the screw was 
about to be set in operation. Before very 
long he began to find life at The Pines un- 
endurable, and he determined to forfeit 
the residue of his term and return to 
Clapham. Timbury was a very sharp 
fellow, and though he knew none of the 
details of Mr. Pilgrim’s past history he 
felt quite sure, from his employer’s strange 
behaviour, that he had some very strong 
disinclination to be brought face to face 
with Mrs. Campion. He was also sharp 
enough to see that he himself stood 
between them ; that he could bring them 
together or keep them apart as he would ; 
and having made this discovery, he 
advanced one stage farther, and deter- 
mined that they should be kept apart or 
brought together according to the readi- 
ness which Mr. Pilgrim might display in 
relaxing his purse strings. 

“* Very sorry you're goin’ so soon, sir, I’m 
sure,’ said Timbury, the last morning; ‘and 
any letters as may come I’m to send to the 
address above ; and in case the lady as 
came to see the ’ouse should ask for it, am 
I to give it, sir?’ 

‘**¢Give it! For Heaven’s sake, no! That 
is, I mean you'd better tell anybody who 
asks for it that all letters will be forwarded. 
On no account give my address. I’m very 
particular on this point, Timbury—very 
particular indeed.’ 

*‘¢T understand, sir. You don’t want to 
be bothered with one thing and another. 
It’s easy enough to keep people off if you 
goes the right way to work.’ 

“«* Yes, yes—just so, Timbury ; and as I 
may not have another chance of doing so, 
Timbury, I will tell you how well I am 
satisfied with you; and I hope you'll accept 
this little present for your past services.’ 

“And Mr. Pilgrim slipped two five-pound 
notes into Timbury’s hand. 

“Shortly after this it happened that Tim- 
bury’s sister, who had set up in business as 
a laundress, had her mangle seized under an 
execution, and Timbury, in the emergency, 
wrote, and begged as a great favour that 
Mr. Pilgrim would be so kind as to make 
a temporary advance of thirty-two pounds 
five shillings and twopence, the sum need- 
ful to stay proceedings. The money was 





sent at once; and soon after, Timbury 
discovered that a nephew of his was just 
the boy to get on in Canada, provided he 
could have an outfit and a little money to 
start with, He ventured to ask Mr. 
Pilgrim, who had always been so kind, for 
the loan of a hundred pounds, which 
should be repaid as soon as the young man 
should be able to run alone. 

“Mr. Pilgrim lent the money, feeling 
assured that Timbury, junior, would not 
for many years be out of leading-strings, 
A few weeks later he received a notice by 
post, informing him that James Timbury 
had succeeded to the old - established 
tobacconist business in Wilton Street, 
Clapham Road, for so many years carried 
on by Mr. W. Wiggs, and hoped, by 
moderate prices, and strict attention to 
business, to merit a continuance, etc., etc. 

“As Mr. Pilgrim read this notice, he felt 
that the iron chamber was rapidly con- 
tracting, and that the cords of the net 
were being drawn tight over his head. 
Timbury, it seemed to him, was no longer 
content to bleed his victim from afar. He 
preferred to conduct his operations from 
the next street. So by way of propitiating 
his tormentor, he sent him a huge order 
for tobacco, though he was no smoker. The 
season was no worse for insects than 
usual, but to get rid of some of his nicotine, 
Mr. Pilgrim bought a patent fumigator, 
and raised such clouds of pungent smoke 
in the back-garden that Miss Wilcox, who 
kept a young ladies’ school four doors 
higher up the road, threatened to complain 
to the sanitary authorities. 

Mr. Pilgrim was a bit of a bon vivant ; 
and, of all the tit-bits that London 
could supply, he appreciated none so 
fully as those lovely pink prawns which 
deck the slabs of the West End fish- 
mongers in due season. Now, in spite 
of his trouble, he kept his appetite, and 
felt that there was no reason why he 
should abstain from his favourite luxury 
because Mrs. Pilgrim—the real one—had 
turned up in London, while he imagined 
her lying peacefully under the Atlantic 
waves. Accordingly, he betook himself, on 
a certain day, to a certain shop where the 
prawns were invariably fresh and fine, and 
was busy selecting a dozen or so, when he 
became aware of the presence of someone 
behind him, bent apparently on a similar 
task. He turned round, and there, within 
six inches of his nose, was the face of Mrs, 
Scrymgeour Campion. 

“The lady started back, then staggered, 
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then broke out screaming, and finally sank 
down in a state of collapse upon a large 
block of ice in front of the shop, in the 
midst of which a lobster and some bouquets 
of flowers had been ingeniously frozen. 
Mr. Pilgrim, under the pressure of the first 
law of nature, turned and fled up a narrow 
street on the other side of the way, deter- 
mined not to rest till he should be safe in 
the inmost recesses of his back-garden ; but 
before he had gone fifty yards, his curio- 
sity overcame his fear, and he tacked back, 
till the front of the fish-shop came once 
more in view. Then, while pretending to 
peer into a bookseller’s window, he looked 
out of the corner of his eye at the loafing 
London crowd which had already closed in 
upon the prostrate form of Mrs. Scrymgeour 
Campion and the stalwart figure of the 
intelligent policeman who had unexpectedly 
arrived on the scene. A hansom cab soon 
drew up, and into this Mrs. Campion 
mounted and drove off. 

“ Three days after this Mr. Pilgrim, while 
weeding his garden, was informed by 
Martha, the housemaid, that James Tim- 
bury would like to speak to him if he were 
not too busy to see him. A cold chill 
struck him to the marrow as he listened to 
Timbury’s name. After what had happened 
three days ago, it was only natural that he 
should be expecting the fall of the thunder- 
bolt, and his face was very haggard as he 
Icoked up at the advancing Timbury. 

***T must ask your pardon, sir, for dis- 
turbing you, but I read this ’ere in the 
Evening ’Erald, which I thought would 
interest you,’ and here Timbury pulled a 
newspaper out of his pocket. ‘’Ere it is, 
sir,’ he added, placing his forefinger on a 
paragraph in the first column, Mr. Pilgrim 
put on his glasses and read : 

“¢Anna Maria, late “Sarah Jarvis,” 
would like to communicate with Caleb 
P——, Box 3972, Evening Herald Office.’ 

“¢T don’t know, Timbury,’ said Mr. 
Pilgrim with a faint smile, ‘ what there is in 
it to interest me. Oh, Isee. Sarah Jarvis, 
the name of your old ship. Strange ad- 
vertisement. I wonder what it can mean?’ 

“¢] was a wonderin’ likewise, sir,’ 
answered Timbury ; “and I made bold to 
presume as Caleb P—— might mean you, 


sir, seein’ as your name is Caleb, and as 


Pilgrim begins with a P.’ 
*“‘Ah, but London is a large place, 





Timbury, and this Sarah Jarvis may be | 


a real person, and not the name of a ship.’ | 


might not like the paper to be lyin’ about 
for Mrs. Pilgrim or the servant to get hold 
of, cause you know, sir, servants talk, even 
=e, 

“* Just so, Timbury ; much obliged to 
you; and, by-the-bye, you may send up one 
or two pounds more of that cut-cavendish. 
There’s nothing like it for green fly.’ 

“Ves, sir; certainly, sir; but I’m 
afraid I must charge you a little more 
than for the last. Cut-cavendish is gettin’ 
dearer and dearer every day. Prices is 
’ardenin’, as they say in the City.’ 

“Oh, well, that I must leave to you. 
Good-day, Timbury.’ 

“‘A few days after this, Mr. Pilgrim had 
business in town, and told Mrs. P., as he 
set out, that he would probably not be 
back till the evening. On the same day 
Mrs. Serymgeour Campion had an appoint- 
ment with her dentist, and bade Mr. S. C. 
not wait dinner for her, as she thought she 
would go on to see an old servant of hers, 
who was married and living at Islington. 
At seven o'clock precisely that evening, 
Mrs, Campion drove up to the Midland 
Railway and entered the station, having 
stopped short in her journey to Islington. 
At the same hour Mr. Pilgrim stole into the 
station by another entrance, and took his 
way to a spot immediately under the great 
clock, where Mrs. Scrymgeour Campion 
was already standing.” 

At this point Simpson’s narrative as to 
the movements of the pair comes to an end, 
but we may infer, I think, that as Mr. and 
Mrs. Pilgrim are still living harmoniously 
in the Clapham Road, and as Mr. and Mrs, 
Scrymgeour Campion are the same attached 
couple they always were, there must have 
been a compromise of some sort arranged 
under the clock at the Midland Station that 
evening when both Mr. Pilgrim and Mrs. 
Scrymgeour Campion turned their footsteps 
thither. 
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